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The President’s Annual Report 
] DOUBT whether any educational administrator ap- 


proaches the writing of an annual report with any high 
degree of enthusiasm. It is, to be sure, always a pleas- 

ure to record the achievements in which one has been privi- 
leged to participate. However, the enjoyable part of the 
record is usually overshadowed by a realization of the many 
things yet to be done and by a sense of responsibility which 
beckons one on to renewed efforts. An annual report may 
therefore prove to be a very useful document not only to the 
writer but to his constituency. It serves as a kind of self- 
examination for both, which not only raises sharp questions 
as to the main direction in which an organization is proceeding 
but also indicates clearly the degree of success which has so far 
attended its efforts. I shall, therefore, as has been my cus- 
tom, attempt to describe for you the numerous activities of 
the American Council on Education and its subsidiary organi- 
zations during the past year with occasional supplementary 
and personal observations which appear to me to be germane. 
Each year this process of examining the record of the Coun- 
cil has a salutary effect upon me. When I realize how many 
individuals are cooperating in the study of American educa- 
tion through the Council and numerous other associations and 
organizations, I am truly impressed with the zeal with which 
countless teachers and administrators face their jobs. In 
these days many criticisms have been cast at the quality of the 
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educational profession and at educational research. Perhaps 
some of these criticisms are valid. I doubt, however, that in 
any other profession or group of workers there can be found 
an equal number of persons willing and anxious to devote 
themselves to the improvement of what they are doing. This 
is indeed an encouraging sign. 

My report of the program of the American Council on Edu- 
cation is divided somewhat arbitrarily into five major sections. 
The ramifications of education spread into so many fields that 
neither alphabetization nor pure logic can dictate the organi- 
zation of this material. Section I deals with administrative 
developments in the central organization of the Council. 
Section II describes the activities of a number of our standing 
committees. Section III concerns the major projects under 
the auspices of the Council which have received financial sup- 
port. Section IV considers a number of new problems which 
demand attention. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
MEMBERSHIP 


It will be remembered that the Council is an organization 
composed of representatives from national and regional edu- 
cational associations, institutions of higher education, state 
departments of education, and a limited number of public 
school systems and private schools. This basis for member- 
ship in the Council has provided that broad background of 
support on which an organization of this character should rest. 
I am glad to report that nearly all of the major educational 
organizations are now represented in the Council. A num- 
ber of institutions and school systems have not been able to 
join because of financial difficulties but many of them are keep- 
ing in touch with our work. During the past year the mem- 
bership has continued to increase as follows: constituent mem- 
bers, 32 to 36; associate members, 39 to 44; institutional mem- 
bers, 385 to 414; total, 456 to 494. Our encouraging growth 
during the past six years is shown in the following table: 
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May May May May May May 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Constituent members .... 26 28 30 30 32 = 37 
Associate members ...... 19 24 28 29 39 44 
Institutional members ... 225 323 338 363 385 414 
WOE kc ékisdaisianved 270 375 396 422 456 495 


The associations and institutions admitted to membership 
during the last year are as follows: 


Constituent Members 


American Association of Physics Teachers 

American Vocational Association 

Council on Nursing Education of the Catholic Hospital Association 
Educational Records Bureau 


Associate Members 


Association of Superintendents of Buildings and Grounds of Col- 
leges and Universities 

Bureau of University Travel 

National League of Teachers’ Associations 

National Society for the Study of Education 

The Open Road 


Institutional Members 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska 

Elizabeth (New Jersey) Public Schools 
Evansville (Indiana) Public Schools 

George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
New Haven (Connecticut) Public Schools 
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New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New Mexico 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, North Carolina 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York 

Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 

St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, New York 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa 

University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN STAFF 


During the past year there have been no major additions 
to the central staff of the Council although, as I have pointed 
out several times in recent years, the total program of the 
Council has continued to increase, thus placing still heavier 
responsibilities on the members of the staff. The following 
changes and additions have been made in the administration 
of various projects operating under the Council: 

Floyd W. Reeves, director, American Youth Commission, 
vice Homer P. Rainey, resigned. 

Francis J. Brown, director on a part-time basis of an ex- 
ploratory study of the effect of the international situation on 
American education. 


FINANCES 


The budget adopted by the Council at the annual meeting 
one year ago, for the year ending June 30, 1940, totalled 
$106,053. A report covering the first ten months of this 
period, which will be distributed to you later, shows that we 
are well within the budget limitations. 

Supplementing this budget for general support there is also 
the publications revolving fund, the gross receipts and expen- 
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ditures of which were estimated at $43,000. Due to the un- 
usually large program of publications during the current year 
the publications receipts and expenditures will be substantially 
larger than those estimated in the publications budget. 

It is to be remembered that the financial statement does not 
include the income and expenditures of the various special 
projects operating under the auspices of the Council, such as 
the American Youth Commission, the Commission on Teacher 
Education, the Motion Picture Project, and others. ‘They 
have their own supplementary budgets amounting to approxi- 
mately $795,000. The total gross budgets of the Council 
and the projects operating under its auspices amount to ap- 
proximately $901,000. This amount does not include certain 
special funds totalling approximately $124,500 for which the 
Council acts as fiscal agent only, nor the several publications 
revolving funds. 

For the forthcoming year, beginning July 1, 1940, the 
Executive Committee has considered and is recommending 
for your adoption a budget slightly less in amount than the 
budget under which we are now operating. If adopted this 
budget will allow us to continue our operations on substantially 
the present basis. 

In my report last year I called attention to the fact that the 
subsidy of $300,000 made for the general support of the 
Council in 1933 by the General Education Board would be ex- 
hausted at the end of the current fiscal year. In the face of 
this situation the Executive Committee and the Problems and 
Plans Committee set up a joint special committee under the 
chairmanship of Mark A. May to consider the future pro- 
gram of the Council and to seek funds with which to carry 
it on. 

The elementary facts with respect to the financial support 
of the Council are very clear. The Council now receives in 
membership dues about $22,500 a year, or approximately 
twenty per cent of the current budget. This support is en- 
couraging, particularly when it is recalled that the American 
Council on Education is the only one of the several compre- 
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hensive councils which receives any substantial support from 
itsmembers. The Council is also reimbursed from the several 
projects operating under its auspices for certain services 
rendered to them by the central staff including accounting, 
auditing, editing, mimeographing, and telephone. This reim- 
bursement, added to income from publications, is from $15,- 
000 to $18,000 per year. While there has been a gratifying 
increase in the amount of financial support from these several 
sources in recent years, the Council obviously can never reach 
a completely self-supporting basis if its present scope of ac- 
tivities is to be maintained. Consequently it will always be 
necessary for the Council to secure from other sources sub- 
stantial annual subsidies. 

Therefore, after extensive deliberation the special commit- 
tee submitted a proposal to the General Education Board re- 
questing that serious consideration be given to the question of 
providing a permanent endowment, including a building in 
which to house the Council’s activities. It was estimated 
that a total appropriation of $1,500,000 would provide such a 
building and yield a permanent income approximately equal to 
the present annual subsidy. The committee recognized that 
the Council probably has at present a peak load of projects in 
the field of general education which will continue for approxi- 
mately three more years. It also was aware that the inter- 
national conflict which had recently broken out made it diff- 
cult to foresee accurately the future requirements of the Coun- 
cil. Consequently two alternative suggestions for term grants 
were presented to the foundation. 

After careful consideration the General Education Board 
decided to make a grant of $95,000 to the Council for general 
support during the two years beginning July 1, 1940. At the 
same time the Council was informed that with its consent the 
Board would appoint an informal committee to make a review 
of the Council’s functions and activities and to state the Coun- 
cil’s case for those who might be interested in supporting it. 
The chairman of this committee is George A. Works. 
The Council welcomes this study of its functions and activities 
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and hopes that it may lead to adequate financial support with 
which to carry on its work. 


GRANTS 
Since my report to you in May 1939, the Council has re- 
ceived grants of money from educational foundations and 


other sources for the general support of the Council and for 
various special purposes amounting to $957,975 as follows: 


GENERAL EpuUCATION BOARD: 


For the general support of the American Council on 
Education during the two-year period beginning July 
1, 1940 

For the general support of the American Youth Com- 
mission, in addition to the balance of the appropriation 
for the same purpose voted April 11, 1935. Available 
Genes De Sy CG ki dikin ka sinned wwcteesaens 150,000 

For the use of the American Youth Commission for a 
program for the care and education of rural youth. 
Available for two and one-half years, beginning about 
PE ts DOE 6 kicencizachiadsennesanesehers 90,000 

For the use of the American Youth Commission for a 
study of work camps and their relation to general edu- 
cation. Available for one year beginning approximately 
June 1, 1939 

For the support of the field program of the Commission 
on Teacher Education, in addition to the balance of the 
appropriation voted December 8, 1939, through De- 
Se eS er ee ee 274,000 

For the use of the Commission on Teacher Education for 
the conduct of an all-state program for the improve- 
ment of teacher education. Available for a three-year 
period beginning about January 1, 1940 ............ 168,000 

For the use of the Commission on Teacher Education in 
assembling, organizing, and interpreting materials of 
the Adolescent Study of the Institute of Child Welfare 
at the University of California. Available from May 
5, 3OGD 00. FOUN BA SOOO 6b c ocicc sc cawesanaees 5,425 

For the use of the Commission on Teacher Education for 
a study of the Education of Secondary School Teachers 
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by a committee at Harvard University. Available for 
one year beginning September 1, 1939.............- 
For the use of the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation in providing fellowships at the Summer Work- 
shop at the University of Chicago. Available for a 
three-month period beginning June 1, 1939 ........ 
To provide scholarships not to exceed $200 each to enable 
nine persons selected from the staffs of southern institu- 
tions of higher education to attend the Summer Work- 
shop at the University of Chicago, from June 19 to 
GA ONG 6 icic ccd cute eee eee 
For the use of the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
tion in providing workshop fellowships to faculty mem- 
bers of its cooperating institutions, and in conducting 
a demonstration class for college freshmen in connection 
with its 1940 summer workshop. Available for a 
period of three months, beginning approximately July 
1, TINE: sein dive nena inancieainekaaihaamane iaaaaa 
For scholarships, in amounts not to exceed $200 each, to 
enable 20 or more persons who are to be selected from 
the staffs of southern institutions of higher education to 
attend the University of Chicago Workshop in General 
Education from July 22 to August 23, 1940 ........ 
For a study of school equipment specifications and stan- 
dards to be undertaken by the Committee on School 
Plant Research and the Interstate School-Building 
Service of George Peabody College for “Teachers. 
Available until December 31, 1941 .............4-. 
For an exploratory study of the need for and possibilities 
of preparing materials or facilitating the use of existing 
materials dealing with the present wars in Europe and 
their implications for the United States, for seven and 
one-half months, beginning approximately November 
DA OE iid ccd nae WRIA 
Toward the completion of the Survey of Educational 
Measurement being conducted by the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance. Available until June 30, 
iin 6 heck eos see etnened evinces eres 
For use of the Office of Education to enable Rufus W. 


Stimson to complete an historical study of vocational 





2,565 


3,300 


1,800 


6,400 


4,000 


12,000 


3,500 


1,000 
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education in agriculture, of less than college grade. 
Available until December 31, 1940................ 
For the use of the Office of Education in the holding 
of conferences and investigations during the year be- 
shies: OEE 94 ROOD oi kc ccaiieenenscadsandeds 
For the further support of the Association of School Film 
Libraries, Inc., during the year beginning July 1, 1939 
For the use of the Association of School Film Libraries, 
Inc., in the conduct of an experiment in distributing 
sound recordings of value in general education. Avail- 
able for the period terminating June 30, 1940...... 
For the use of the Association of School Film Libraries, 
Inc., for a conference on the distribution of motion 
CG GDP saveviodnqneenesbac nee 
For the use of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy toward the preparation of materials, 
from May 15, 1939 to June 30, 1940 ............. 
CARRNEGIE CORPORATION AND CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING: 


For the support of the publication of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges and American Junior Colleges 

For the continued support of Modern Language Studies 
under the direction of Robert H. Fife ............. 

For the support of research in the field of primary human 
abilities being carried on by L. L. Thurstone ...... 

For the support of work on revision of the cumulative 
personal record forms and related materials under the 
direction of Herbert E. Hawkes .................. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES Par- 
TICIPATING IN COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL Epuca- 
TION AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL ..............-. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UTAH EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
CoMMITTEE: 


For a survey of higher education, including the junior and 
senior colleges, in the state of Utah, the report to be 
made to the Utah Educational Survey Committee... . 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 


For the organization by the American Council on Educa- 
tion of a special commission for the purpose of making 
an academic survey of that institution.............. $ 9,000 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Council has grown very 
rapidly this year. THE EpuUCATIONAL RECORD, our quar- 
terly journal, continues to increase in circulation and in influ- 
ence. 

Since the first of May 1939 we have published and dis- 
tributed several pamphlets and six numbers in our “Studies” 
series. The titles of the Studies are: Coordination of Ac- 
crediting Activities, Educational Research, Educational Studies 
and Their Use, Inventory of Plant Assets, Auditing of Col- 
leges and Universities, and Endowment Investments and 
Income. A copy of each of these has been sent to all our 
membership (approximately 600) and in addition most of the 
numbers have been distributed to many other persons. “Two 
additional Studies are now in press. Since this series was 
established in 1937, we have issued and distributed a total of 
thirty titles. You who consult the bibliographies of edu- 
cation are pleased, I know, to see these Studies cited with 
increasing frequency as authoritative statements on prac- 
tice and policy in American education. 

Long, long ago Solomon said, “Of making many books 
there isno end.” The American Council on Education is giv- 
ing added force to that observation. We are publishing more 
and more books. Since May 1, 1939, we have put out five, and 
five others are now in press. Iwo books were selected for the 
‘Sixty Educational Books of 1939”—Equal Educational Op- 
portunity for Youth by Newton Edwards and Youth in Euro- 
pean Labor Camps by Kenneth Holland. In addition the 
publications of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards were included on this list as a unit. It looks as if 
we shall publish at least a dozen more volumes during the next 
twelve months. Most of these manuscripts will come from 
the Youth Commission whose five years of research are com- 
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ing to fruition. Some will come from the Motion Picture 
Project, some from our own committees. The fourth edition 
of American Universities and Colleges, our handbook on 
higher education edited by Dr. Marsh, will be issued this 
month, together with American Junior Colleges, a companion 
book edited by Dr. Eells. 

Why does the Council publish all these books? ‘There are 
many reasons. I cite two: since commercial publishers are 
interested only in those books on which they can see ready 
profit, they would decline some of these manuscripts; and by 
utilizing to the full all its contacts, the Council can promote 
the sale of all its publications with a resourcefulness and a 
price policy that will insure maximum distribution. 

To carry this additional load the Council has necessarily 
expanded certain of its activities. The editorial problem 
alone during the past year has required substantial additions 
of trained part-time workers. For effective and intelligent 
promotion of these materials, the Council and its projects have 
undertaken the development of mailing lists and equipment to 
enable us to reach the persons who should find our publica- 
tions helpful. We have found it necessary to secure some 
professional assistance in setting up this equipment and in 
planning sales and implementation campaigns. May I em- 
phasize, however, that these additions are being carried almost 
entirely in our Publications Revolving Fund and do not there- 
fore affect our regular operating budget. However, Dr. 
Marsh, Mr. Shank, Miss Leemon, and other members of our 
regular staff have had to give increasing time to this impor- 
tant part of the Council’s work. 

The budgetary, editorial, and marketing problems in this 
expanded publications program are of such importance that 
recently the Executive Committee of the Council set up a sub- 


committee to look into this whole matter and report in some 
detail. 


SURVEYS 


In my report last year I called attention to the frequent 
inquiries which have been made as to the Council’s willingness 
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to accept invitations to carry on educational surveys of higher 
institutions and school systems. Shortly thereafter the matter 
came to a head as a result of two urgent requests for surveys 
of the state institutions of higher education in Utah and of 
the Louisiana State University. After extended discussion 
the Executive Committee approved the policy of undertaking 
a limited number of such studies, provided they could be car- 
ried on without expense to the Council. 

It was decided to set up a standing committee of the Coun- 
cil which would have general supervision of this activity. The 
three persons appointed as members of the committee are 
Arthur J. Klein, chairman, Doak S. Campbell, and S. P. 
Capen, all seasoned experts in this interesting field. The 
committee proceeded to outline principles for the con- 
duct of educational surveys which will be of interest to the 
more than 400 institutional members of the Council and 
others. The statement of principles is as follows: 


Principles for Conducting Educational Surveys 


The American Council on Education will undertake such surveys of 
higher institutions and school systems as circumstances permit. In all 
such instances there must be evidence of the need for such a study and 
a reasonable prospect that adequate consideration will be given to the 
findings. In order that there may be a clear understanding the Com- 
mittee on Educational Surveys of the Council has prepared the following 
statement of conditions governing the conduct of surveys. 


1. The American Council on Education will undertake educa- 
tional surveys only upon invitation of proper legal authority. 

2. The Council will select all members of survey commissions 
and a director for each survey, subject to the approval of the body 
requesting the survey. All other members of the staff will be 
selected by the director of the survey in consultation with the 
President of the Council. 

3. The entire cost of the survey, including the cost of any pre- 
liminary investigation, compensation for the services and expenses 
of members of survey commissions and of the staff, publication, 
conferences, all administrative charges and all other expenses in- 
cident to the survey must be borne by the body requesting the sur- 
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vey. The Council will submit a budget for the approval of this 
body. 

4. The proper legal authority must agree that it and each higher 
institution or school being studied will place at the disposal of the 
Council all information which is available and assist in obtaining 
such additional data or information as may be required. 

5. The sponsoring body must agree to permit and facilitate the 
publication of such report as may be rendered by the Council at 
the end of the survey, and must take all reasonable measures to 
secure adequate consideration of the recommendations in the report. 


In accordance with the principles drawn up by this com- 
mittee, two investigations were undertaken in recent months. 
Under the chairmanship of S. P. Capen a commission sur- 
veyed the six public institutions of higher education in Utah. 
A second survey was made of Louisiana State University 
under the chairmanship of Raymond A. Kent. In the Louisi- 
ana survey Earl J. McGrath, specialist in higher education on 
the Council staff, directed the investigation and wrote the 
report. Dr. McGrath was also responsible for the initial 
planning and preliminary investigation in Utah. J. Harold 
Goldthorpe, research associate of the Council staff, directed 
the major part of the study and prepared the report on the 
survey. It seems clear at this time that these reports will 
add substantially to the literature of higher education and 
that they will receive widespread attention. 

The Council has also recently agreed to make a study of 
the teacher education situation at Muhlenberg College in 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Goldthorpe is in charge of this study. 

It is gratifying that the Council has thus been able to render 
another form of direct service to a number of higher institu- 
tions and their constituents. The benefits are, however, recip- 
rocal because through studies of this kind the Council’s staff 
has exceptional opportunities to meet the problems of educa- 
tion at first hand. To an organization whose primary func- 
tion is the formulation of educational policy these valuable 
opportunities enable our staff to keep their feet firmly on the 
ground. 
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Il. STANDING COMMITTEES 


Each year a substantial part of the operating budget of the 
Council is expended upon the meetings and activities of our 
various committees. Of course, this is a desirable situation, 
for these committees represent one of the important means by 
which the Council brings together the ideas and contributions 
of numerous workers in education. ‘There are now seventeen 
standing committees including the Committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education and the Executive Committee, and nine 
subcommittees of the Problems and Plans Committee. The 
Council could with great ease accumulate a much larger num- 
ber of committees dealing with a multitude of problems. 
Fortunately this tendency has been avoided by the Problems 
and Plans Committee which seriously evaluates every proposal 
which comes before it, and by the Executive Committee which 
regularly studies the record of our standing committees and 
commissions. I believe that every group mentioned in this 
report has more than justified its inclusion in our program. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Following the completion several years ago of the extensive 
and highly important survey of modern language teaching in 
the United States and Canada, the Council’s Committee on 
Modern Languages, which has, I believe, the longest history 
of any of our standing committees, was reorganized and with 
a comparatively small annual budget has been carrying for- 
ward an interesting and significant program of study. Its 
major activities include: 


Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching which was 
directed by Algernon Coleman until his death and which is now under 
the supervision of the chairman of the committee, R. H. Fife. This is 
the third volume of this series and will cover the years 1938 to 1942 
inclusive. 

French Syntax Count, formerly under the direction of Professor Cole- 
man and now under Heyward Keniston. This project, which has been 
actively under way for five years, is now approaching completion. 
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German Syntax Count under the direction of E. W. Bagster-Collins. 
It is expected that this work will be completed in one more year. 

An experiment in prognosis testing for the study of French under the 
direction of V. A. C. Henmon. Data in this experiment have been 


gathered from 382 pupils in twelve schools and are now in process of 
analysis and study. 


It will be remembered that during the past few years the 
Council’s Committee on Modern Languages has been devoting 
a part of its time to a study of the teaching of English as a 
second language. As a result of efforts in this area the fol- 
lowing publications are now in press: 


English Teaching in the Southwest. This is a study of the materials 
of instruction including textbooks, compiled by Professor Coleman and 
C. B. King. 

English Word Lists, by C. C. Fries and A. A. Traver. It is believed 
that this study will be of substantial benefit in the teaching of English 
to foreign students. 

Semantic Frequency List compiled by H. S$. Eaton with the coopera- 
tion of the committee. 

As noted in my report last year, negotiations have been 
proceeding relative to a study of the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing of English in the island of Puerto Rico. Such a study 
was welcomed both by the government officials in Washington 
and by the Commissioner of Education in Puerto Rico. The 
Carnegie Corporation kindly made available funds which 
recently enabled the chairman of the committee, Dr. Fife, and 
H. T. Manuel to explore the possibility and desirability of a 
study of the teaching of English in the island. A report is 
now being prepared and will be submitted to the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

I am sure you will agree with me that this committee con- 
tinues to make significant contributions to the study and de- 
velopment of this very important division of education. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Committee on Government and Educational Finance, 
John K. Norton, chairman, which has recently assumed the 
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responsibilities of the Council’s former Committee on Govern- 
ment and Educational Organization, is concerned primarily 
with studies looking toward the evaluation and improvement 
in methods of educational financial support. During the past 
year the committee has had two conferences attended by a 
number of college and university presidents, to consider the 
problems of financial support of higher institutions. Present 
indications are that an increasing number and proportion of 
high school graduates will seek some form of post-secondary 
education and, if they are to be provided with adequate educa- 
tional opportunities, it is highly important to develop more 
effective methods of support. Extensive study of the trends 
of support and service demands upon higher institutions, par- 
ticularly in the newer areas, all emphasize the urgent need 
for studies in this field to assist institutions and states in plan- 
ning a more effective and statesman-like program. 

With the encouragement of the committee Dr. Goldthorpe, 
of our staff, has been studying the problems of philanthropic 
support. His investigation is based upon data from the 
United States Office of Education and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the Treasury Department and has produced val- 
uable material concerning philanthropic contributions under 
the federal estate, gift, and income taxes for the period since 
1920. <A tentative conclusion of this study suggests that the 
income taxpayers have availed themselves of but a small por- 
tion of the deductions permitted under federal law for gifts 
to philanthropic agencies. It is hoped that the final study 
which, I believe, will have considerable interest to all colleges 
and universities may be completed soon and issued as a Coun- 
cil study. 

In June 1939 another conference was held to consider the 
problem of state-local relationships in the financing of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The committee is con- 
cerned with an analysis of the controls, local structure, oper- 
ating conditions, practices, and the effects of the various state- 
local relationships. Under the depression and emergency 
conditions of recent years many of these relationships have 
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been drastically modified and revised. Since a number of these 
have been in operation for several years, there is now need to 


evaluate their actual results in terms of financial controls and 
educational influences. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


The preparation of a series of brochures dealing with 
specific personnel functions is the major activity to which the 
Committee on Student Personnel Work, under the chairman- 
ship of Raymond A. Kent, is now devoting its attention. As 
I reported to you last year, two of these have been published 
and are being widely used. A third, Social Competence and 
College Students, will be published next month. Financial 
Aid to College Students, the fourth in the series, is in final 
outline form and will be ready for distribution late in 1940. 
The committee has approved plans for two additional bro- 
chures dealing with the administration and coordination of 
student personnel work and with the moral and religious 
education of students. Since the committee has no funds ex- 
cept those advanced from the Council’s regular budget, the 
production of these very important contributions is necessarily 
slow. A small grant for these brochures would facilitate the 
work. 

A national qualitative survey of personnel work, similar to 
that which L. B. Hopkins carried on in 1925-26, is another 
problem with which the committee is concerned. Although 
there have been several national studies since the Hopkins 
report, no one has had an equal effect upon practice. I am 
convinced that the committee is correct in believing that an- 
other survey of best practices in selected institutions, carefully 
done and well written, would move forward the whole per- 
sonnel idea. 

The group of industrial and business personnel leaders who 
have been working with Edward C. Elliott have completed 
their statement regarding the personal characteristics which 
are desirable in college graduates for job success. The Council 
published this statement, Wanted: A Job, edited by Mr. Shank 
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of our staff, in February and many thousands of copies have 
already been distributed at a low price. This group of per- 
sonnel workers has met recently to explore further possible 
areas of cooperation between education and employers. 


SCHOOL PLANT RESEARCH 


Following the publication of its exploratory study, School 
Buildings and Equipment, the School Plant Research Com- 
mittee, H. W. Anderson, chairman, formulated a project for 
the analysis and preparation of specifications and standards 
of school equipment. While this problem is one of national 
scope, there are a number of factors which render it peculiarly 
significant to the southern states. The rapid reorganization 
and consolidation of rural schools in this area have created a 
considerable demand for new equipment facilities. The lower 
wealth and income of the South available for support of 
education and school housing make it imperative that educa- 
tional authorities should have all possible assistance for the 
expenditure of equipment funds. The fact that the public 
schools of virtually all southern states are organized upon a 
county unit basis and that these states have officers in their 
state departments concerned with the responsibility of exam- 
ining and approving building and equipment plans, greatly in- 
creases the possibility of immediate implementation of such 
a study. 

Impressed by these considerations, the southern division of 
the General Education Board granted $12,000 for this project. 
This project involves the cooperation of the Interstate School 
Building Service, the National Bureau of Standards, and a 
subcommittee of our School Plant Research Committee. Since 
March the committee has had available in the National 
Bureau of Standards the services of Hugh B. Johnson, an 
engineer, formerly connected with the public schools of 
Rochester, who has been studying the performance tests now 
employed on various types of school equipment. The com- 
mittee plans to analyze and prepare qualitative specifications 
for several types of equipment now manufactured. With 
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adequate financial support for a beginning of this work, the 
committee believes that the results of this study will be sig- 
nificant not only in pointing the way to substantial economies 
in the equipment field but it may also indicate possibilities in 
other areas of school plant facilities and services. 

Another committee project begun last year is concerned 
with the development of standards for school building toilet 
fixtures. Already a considerable volume of field data has 
been assembled and suggests that the present standards are 
considerably in excess of actual requirements, particularly for 
high schools. 

The committee continued its interest and efforts to plan 
and support a research study in school lighting. A compre- 
hensive research attack upon this problem is a difficult one and 
will require the cooperation of public health, psychological, 
engineering, and educational groups. It is the committee’s 
hope that financial support to erect an experimental classroom 


unit with special controls and facilities will soon be forth- 
coming. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE 


During the past year the Science Committee which is an 
advisory committee to the National Resources Planning Board 
has been reconstituted to include representatives from all four 
of the great national councils as follows: the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, five representatives including medicine and 
engineering ; the Social Science Research Council, three repre- 
sentatives; the American Council on Education, two repre- 
sentatives; and the American Council of Learned Societies, 
two representatives. The two representatives from the 
American Council on Education are Edward C. Elliott and 
Charles H. Judd. The latter also serves as secretary of the 
Science Committee. 

Among the matters to which the committee has recently 
given considerable attention is the relation of educational 
institutions, both in their teaching and research activities, to 
the federal government with special reference to the present 
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international situation. After extended discussion this prob- 
lem was referred to the American Council on Education with 
the request that a statement be drawn up for the use of the 
National Resources Planning Board with the several divisions 
of the federal government. In view of the fact that the Re- 
sources Planning Board through the reorganization plan 
recently effected has been drawn into close advisory relations 
with the executive office, this channel provides an unusually 
good opportunity for the case of education to be heard and 
considered. 

As I will report later, a committee of the Council is busily 
engaged in the preparation of a statement entitled ‘Education 
and the National Defense” which will shortly be submitted 


to the National Resources Planning Board through the Science 
Committee. 


III. Mayor Projects 


The Council, unlike many parents in these days of declining 
birth rates, has in its major projects a large brood of healthy 
children. We can, of course, be proud of these offspring for 
many of them have grown large and strong. Indeed some of 
them now have bigger bank accounts and are better publicized 
than their parent, which is perhaps as it should be. In the 
achievements of his children a wise parent frequently finds 
his own best fulfillment. 

The relation of the Council to its projects is, I believe, an 
effective and happy one. The exploration and development 
of sound plans for important research and service undertak- 
ings represent one of the Council’s most serious responsibili- 
ties. The difficult act of securing financial assistance to carry 
on such effort does not complete our obligation. To return 
for a moment to my earlier figure: As a parent, the Council 
must guide and assist these offspring; it must see that all the 
children work together to assure the maximum development 
of each and the effective coordination of all. 

I am afraid that my figure of speech falls down at this 
point. When one of the children passes away—in other 
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words, when one of the Council’s projects reaches the con- 
clusion of its work—the Council must be prepared to carry on 
a considerable residual burden of activities in which the given 
project has been concerned. We know this from past history. 
May I emphasize now that the substantial number of projects 
and undertakings which are reported in this section represent 


for the parent organization a future load which is not incon- 
siderable. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


At the time the present director of the American Youth 
Commission, Floyd W. Reeves, took office in June last year, 
the Commission was carrying on a number of important 
activities. The new director was getting acquainted with these 
various undertakings and carrying them forward as vigorously 
as possible when the European war broke out early in Septem- 
ber last year. Immediately it seemed certain that the war 
would have major effects upon the work of the American 
Youth Commission, but it was not at all clear just what those 
effects might be. 

Under conditions so unpredictable, it appeared undesirable 
to attempt the early completion of a comprehensive report in 
which the Commission would make recommendations simul- 
taneously on all aspects of the problems of youth. On the 
other hand, it seemed highly important that the Commission 
should as quickly as possible make statements on selected 
aspects of youth problems that seemed most likely to be 
affected by the war emergency. 

A special meeting of the Commission was therefore held on 
October 9, 1939, at which the Commission adopted major 
recommendations concerning youth and war, unemployment, 
health, and education. These recommendations have been 
printed as a 20-page pamphlet under the title 4 Program of 
Action for American Youth, copies of which have been sent 
to all members of the American Council on Education. 

The recommendations of the Commission, although phrased 
in general terms, were nonetheless pointed. They indicated 
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not only the seriousness of the present situation of youth but 
also the magnitude of the steps that must be taken to deal 
adequately with the problems of youth. 

The recommendations of the Commission were widely dis- 
seminated through a coordinated program of press releases, 
radio broadcasts, and pamphlet distribution. The public 
response, as measured by news space, editorial attention, letter 
mail, and requests for printed material, has been tremendous. 
Over a quarter of a million copies of the recommendations in 
pamphlet form have been distributed, and distribution is still 
continuing. 

The Commission met again in regular session on April 15 
and 16, 1940, and adopted statements on three additional 
topics: community responsibility for youth, the occupational 
adjustment of youth, and youth and organizations. I should 
like to quote salient passages from these statements: 


In most American communities the agencies that can provide occupa- 
tional adjustment services for youth already exist. “They need mod- 
erate improvement and expansion and a considerable amount of intel- 
ligent coordination to avoid overlapping and waste. 

Workers do not confine their search for jobs to any political sub- 
division or school district, but ordinarily seek work at any point that 
can be reached without changing their residence. . . . As a general prin- 
ciple, it seems clear that the local area served by all coordinated agencies 
for vocational guidance and placement should correspond as closely as 
possible with the area in which workers can be employed without a 
change of residence. 

In an effort to determine the most workable plan of relationships be- 
tween schools and employment offices, the Commission has carefully 
studied several different patterns of organization. Notwithstanding the 
legal and other responsibilities of each agency, in actual practice it ap- 
pears to be possible to centralize the major operating responsibility for 
junior placement in either agency, at least in large cities. . . . Regard- 
less of which agency accepts the major administrative responsibility, the 
Commission is convinced that any plan of organization based on joint 
action will have merit. . . . When duplicate services are provided by 
the two public agencies, waste, friction, and inferior service are in- 
evitable. 
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In many parts of the United States, a realistic study of the local labor 
markets will show that most of them include from six to twenty auton- 
omous school districts operating secondary schools. It would be futile 
and hopeless for most of these school systems to attempt the independent 
organization of junior placement services. 

Half of all farm youth may find it necessary to migrate in search of 
economic opportunity . . . no element in the population is more in need 
of effective assistance in connection with job placement. ‘The way to 
provide such assistance is through comprehensive and effective coopera- 
tion between local school systems and the nation-wide network of public 
employment offices. 


In the adult-sponsored organizations that provide real opportunities 
for initiative on the part of youth, much of the most effective, stable, 
and valuable youth leadership is found. In such organizations, also, 
there is often much valuable discussion of public questions, with the par- 
ticipation but not the domination of interested adults. 

To be sure, it is usually so much easier and apparently safer for 
adults to make the decision that most of the programs are conceived, 
supervised, and dominated by adults. Yet the fact is recognized in 
theory, and sometimes in practice, that the only way for young people 
to learn to be responsible is by carrying responsibilities. Youth are quick 
to realize when ‘youth leadership” is unreal, and many of them react 
by loss of interest and by looking for other associations in which more 
vital relations can be found. 

The current youth-led organizations . . . are not so universally de- 
voted to public questions as might be supposed. .. . An active interest 
in economic and political problems is not the most general characteristic 
of American young people even at the present time. 

In the Commission’s opinion, there is no effective way to train large 
numbers of competent citizens for participation in public affairs which 
does not include actual practice in the discussion of public questions. 
The tendency for such discussions to be one-sided and ill-informed is 
not a peculiarity of youth alone. 

Above all, it is essential to recognize that the principle of free speech 
and assembly is established as the safeguard of democracy. It should 
not be mistaken for a menace. If events similar to those in the dicta- 
torships were to happen here, they would not be the result of discus- 
sion or propaganda. They would be the end product of economic 
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paralysis, uncontrolled monopoly, unemployment, and poverty. To 
distract attention from the real and dangerous diseases that threaten 
democracy by hysterical rejection of the curative though irritating proc- 
esses of public discussion is un-American and might be suicidal. 


The Commission was originally constituted for five years, 
of which this is the fifth. By the time of the Commission’s 
meeting last October, it had become apparent to all of us that 
effective implementation of its work would require a longer 
time than had been contemplated when it was first organized. 
The Commission therefore voted to request that it be con- 
tinued with additional funds. The proposal for continuing 
the Commission to June 30, 1941, was approved by the Coun- 
cil and received favorable action by the General Education 
Board. 

The plans for the work of the Commission during the 
eighteen months from January 1940 provide for three major 
types of activity. To handle this program the staff of the 
Commission has been somewhat augmented and reorganized. 
The first of these activities is research. Although the major 
research work of the Commision is drawing to a close, a num- 
ber of projects require continuing attention until their results 
have been made available in reports to the Commission and 
for publication. Some additional research will undoubtedly be 
necessary as long as the Commission remains in existence. 
Part of the grant of funds in December was in fact made 
available primarily for a special economic study of youth em- 
ployment and unemployment, which is now going on. 

A second major type of activity is the formulation and 
adoption of deliberative statements and reports by the Com- 
mission itself. Although the unsettled and rapidly changing 
international situation may cause further delay, the Com- 
mission still expects to adopt a general report, probably in the 
fall of this year. Meanwhile the Commission is continuing to 
develop its recommendations on particular topics through 
briefer statements. 

The third type of activity consists of all phases of im- 
plementing the work of the Commission. Implementation 
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takes many forms—the publication of reports and their dis- 
tribution to those who can influence action; wide dissemination 
of findings and recommendations through newspapers, radio, 
motion pictures, and inexpensive printed materials; technical 
assistance through conferences, field representatives, and cor- 
respondence for those carrying on action programs; and, 
where demonstration programs on a limited scale are possible, 
their actual organization and prosecution in cooperation with 
other interested groups and agencies. All of these methods of 
implementation are being used by the Commission as a part 
of a balanced program. 

The various projects which the Commission had under way 
a year ago have continued to develop about as expected. The 
project to demonstrate and implement recommendations con- 
cerning the educational programs of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration is now at the 
height of its activity. Field work will be ended in June; the 
major report of this project will be ready for publication next 
fall or winter under the tentative title, Youth in American 
Labor Camps. 

Field work on the occupational adjustment project in co- 
operation with the United States Employment Service ended 
last summer, but this project continues to have its effect. A 
comprehensive report under the tentative title Matching Youth 
and Jobs is now in preliminary form and will soon be pub- 
lished. A very important result of the project was a consider- 
able enlargement of the Washington staff of the employment 
service on the junior placement side, mainly with people trained 
on the project. These staff members are now in a position to 
influence the development of junior placement service through- 
out the United States. 

A handbook of facts about Negro youth, entitled Jn a 
Minor Key: Negro Youth in Story and Fact, has just been 
published. This is the first publication to result om the 
Commission’s very extensive studies of Negro youth. These 
studies have included a thorough investigation in four research 
centers of the effect of minority racial status upon personality 
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development. A series of books reporting this investigation 
is now on its way through the press; the first to appear will 
be Children of Bondage: The Personality Development of 
Negro Youth in the Urban South. Although primarily con- 
cerned with Negro youth, these reports will add significantly 
tc our knowledge of the processes shaping the development of 
children and youth of all races. They will have considerable 
immediate value in the work now being carried on in child de- 
velopment for the Commission on Teacher Education. 

The Commission has continued its strong interest in the 
development of programs for young people at the community 
level. To facilitate this process, a new publication, The 
Community and Its Young People, was recently prepared and 
will receive wide distribution. The new rural project of the 
Commission, although not yet fully organized, will consist 
mainly of cooperation and assistance in the organization of 
community programs in rural areas. 

In addition to the rural project, two other new activities 
of considerable importance have recently been initiated by 
the Commission. One of these is the special study of youth 
employment and unemployment previously mentioned. This 
study is expected to result in two reports to the Commission. 
One of these reports will deal comprehensively with the trends 
of work opportunities for youth in private employment. The 
other report will deal with economic aspects of public work 
programs for young people with special reference to the out- 
of-school work projects program of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

At the January meeting of the Council’s Committee on 
Implementation of Studies in Secondary Education, there was 
considerable discussion of the fact that although several funda- 
mental studies have recently been made, they have had rela- 
tively little effect on the curriculum, even though they have 
agreed on many conclusions. It was suggested that the 
American Youth Commission would be an appropriate agency 
to set up a committee to prepare a brief report summarizing 
the major needed changes in the secondary education curricu- 
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lum on which it should now be possible to secure agreement. 
Dr. Reeves therefore appointed a committee with Ben G. 
Graham as chairman, which now has a report in preliminary 
draft form, and probably will complete its work within a few 
weeks. 

During the past year there have been several changes in 
the membership and organization of the Commission. Ralph 
Budd and Robert E. Wood both found it necessary to resign 
because the pressure of other duties made it impossible for 
them to attend the meetings. Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Howard University, was appointed to membership on 
the Commission. Since the death of Newton D. Baker, the 
chairmanship of the Commission has been vacant. At the 
recent meeting of the Commission, Owen D. Young, who had 
previously served as vice chairman, was elected to and ac- 
cepted the chairmanship. Henry I. Harriman of Boston was 
elected as vice chairman and also was made chairman of the 
executive committee of the Commission. 

I do not believe that when the appointment of the American 
Youth Commission was first announced five years ago the 
need for an extended study of youth problems was widely ap- 
preciated. Many people felt that, after all, the problems of 
youth were not essentially different from those which have 
confronted youth in all generations. Possibly this is true in 
the sense that the problems are the same, but certainly there 
has been no time in recent decades when those problems were 
more intense over a long period of years. Everyone now 
realizes that such youth problems as employment, educational 
facilities, recreation, health, and the opportunity to set up a 
home are not only serious for the moment but that consider- 
able social adjustments will be necessary before anything in 
the nature of a long-time solution for these problems will be 
developed. 

At the time the Commission began its work, conditions 
were dominated by economic depression but it was thought 
that the depression would soon be a thing of the past and 
could perhaps be disregarded in general planning for the 
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future. Since then we have had a large measure of economic 
recovery and re-employment. It has become evident, how- 
ever, that even if employment could be expanded continuously 
at the highest rate so far known, it would take a substantial 
number of years to put our entire labor force, including our 
unemployed young people, to work in private employment. 
In the meantime, we have constantly before us the uncertain- 
ties resulting from the war abroad. No one dealing with 
youth should forget for a moment that the events abroad may 
have far more vital consequences for youth in this country 
than even the economic vicissitudes through which we are 
passing. 

Under circumstances that call so obviously for the highest 
degree of courage, foresight, and wisdom in the care and 
education of youth, it has been fortunate indeed that the 
Council has had a Commission of outstanding civic and educa- 
tional leaders who have been carrying on extended studies in 
all of the major areas of this situation. I believe we may 
confidently expect to continue to receive outstanding contribu- 


tions to social policy in the reports and recommendations of 
the American Youth Commission. 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Commission on Teacher Education with Payson Smith 
as chairman and Karl W. Bigelow as director, is now getting 
into the full swing of its work. During the past year two 
members were added to the Commission, Mildred English, 
superintendent, Peabody Training School, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, and Helen Hay Heyl, chief, Bureau of 
Curriculum Development, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. We are all pleased that the distaff side is now repre- 
sented in the Commission’s work. 

You will perhaps recall that a major part of the study is 
being carried on cooperatively with a number of universities, 
colleges, and school systems. The higher institutions and 
school systems selected for participation are: 
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Universities 


Columbia University (Columbia, Barnard, and Teachers Colleges), 
New York, New York 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Liberal Arts Colleges 


Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


State Teachers Colleges 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 

Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Negro Colleges 


Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie View, 
Texas 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 


School Systems 


Bedford County, Virginia 

Central District, Caledonia County, Vermont 

A group of systems in Colquitt County, Georgia, including the 
county and Moultrie systems 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, Michigan 

A group of systems in Greenville County, South Carolina, includ- 
ing the county, city, and Parker District systems, and with the 
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Greenville County Council for Community Development and 
Furman University cooperating 

Houston, Texas 

A group of systems in Los Angeles County, California, including 
the county, city, Pasadena, Santa Monica, and Burbank systems 

Newton, Massachusetts 

A group of systems in New Trier Township, Illinois, including 
the township high school system and the elementary systems of 
Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wilmette, and Winnetka 

Norris, Tennessee 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Spokane, Washington 


This selection of cooperating centers not only emphasizes 
the fact that the major problems to be studied are those 
which arise out of actual conditions in a representative number 
of places but it also shows the degree of importance which 
the Commission attaches to the problems of “in-service” as 
well as “‘pre-service’’ teacher education. Therefore, if any 
fact stands out clearly thus early in the investigation it is the 
intimate relationship which should everywhere be set up be- 
tween these two aspects of teacher education. 

From August 21 to September 1, 1939, representatives of 
these institutions attended a planning conference held at 
Bennington College. Members of the Commission and its 
staff, as well as a few specially invited guests, were also pres- 
ent. At this conference major problems of teacher education 
were identified and preliminary plans for attacking them, in 
connection with the Cooperative Study, were laid. Since the 
Commission had deliberately avoided planning in detail the 
precise nature of its own contributions to the Cooperative 
Study until after this occasion, a special effort was made to 
discover what services on its part would appear to promise 
the greatest value. I have been much impressed at the reports 
which have reached me regarding the Bennington meetings. 
Several professional and lay leaders have told me that in the 
democratic process which characterized the Bennington ses- 
sions an educational conference reached an unusually high 
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state of development. The full proceedings of the Bennington 
Planning Conference were published in October. 

At its November meeting the Commission discussed the 
needs revealed by the Bennington Conference, and voted to 
seek additional subsidization for the following purposes: (1) 
to provide basic support for the Cooperative Study through 
the year 1942 (previous grants had made such support avail- 
able only through 1940) ; (2) to expand provision for evalua- 
tion, personnel, and publication activities; (3) to make pos- 
sible the experimental provision, during 1940, of consultant, 
conference, and field-study services; (4) to enable an explora- 
tion to be made for the purpose of determining the advisability 
of setting up some considerable activity having to do with the 
promotion of social understanding in teachers. The Com- 
mission’s request to the General Education Board for an 
additional grant of $274,000 for these purposes received 
favorable action in December. 

During the fall the three field coordinators on the Com- 
mission staff began to establish close relations with the co- 
operating institutions assigned to them, and by now all but a 
few have been visited two or three times. The colleges and 
school systems have themselves established local steering com- 
mittees and appointed local coordinators. These coordinators 
met with the Commission staff for a two-day conference in 
Chicago in January. Reports of preliminary developments 
have been received from each institution. 

The Commission has already provided various services to 
its afhliates. The field coordinators act regularly in a con- 
sultant capacity and representatives of the Division on Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel have also been active in 
the field. A number of special consultants have been pro- 
vided, special conferences facilitated, and travel—on the part 
of representatives of cooperating institutions—made possible 
for purposes of observation and study. Plans for additional 
contributions of this sort in the future have been concluded or 
are being discussed. 

The Commission will hold a workshop on teacher education 
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at the University of Chicago for five weeks commencing July 
22 of this year. Attendance at this first workshop will be 
limited to representatives of cooperating units. Assistance 
has also been provided, in conjunction with the Progressive 
Education Association, to make possible the operation of local 
workshops for the in-service benefit of teachers in Los Angeles, 
Denver, Houston, New Trier Township, and Greenville 
County. Denver University, the University of Houston, 
Northwestern University, Furman University, and several in- 
stitutions of higher learning in and about Los Angeles will aid 
in these enterprises. Some assistance has been promised to a 
workshop for elementary school teachers to be held at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College with the cooperation of 
the University of Wisconsin. Participation in other work- 
shops by teachers from affliated colleges and school systems 
will be facilitated in special cases. 

In a number of ways the Cooperative Study is desirably 
touching groups other than those most immediately involved. 
The College of Education at Ohio State University has been 
assisted in the publication of an extended account of its pro- 
gram of teacher education, and this account is being widely 
disseminated. The Commission is also providing partial sup- 
port for a workshop on teacher education to be held at Ohio 
State University under the sponsorship of the deans of all the 
publicly supported teacher educating institutions of Ohio, and 
designed to promote cooperative planning and action on the 
part of all interests in that state concerned with the education 
of teachers. A week-long conference with similar purposes 
and of similar character has been made possible in the state 
of Kentucky, and will be held in September on the campus of 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 

The Collaboration Center on Child Development was 
opened at the University of Chicago in early October with 
some fifteen persons in attendance, most of them planning to 
give their full time to the enterprise for the present year. 
These experts from various universities, colleges, and school 
systems are studying research materials on child growth, con- 
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ferring with special consultants brought to them from time to 
time, and endeavoring to arrive at conclusions regarding essen- 
tial concepts of child development and procedures whereby 
teachers may best be aided to grasp such concepts. The Com- 
mission’s activities in the field of personnel also center in 
Chicago. Under the leadership of the associate in teacher 
personnel a staff of part-time consultants is providing field 
services and working on a handbook of personnel practices. 

Early in its career the Commission discussed the possibility 
and desirability of stimulating representative groups in several 
states to undertake the cooperative study of state-wide prob- 
lems of teacher education. At its November meeting the 
Commission voted to seek a subsidy of $168,000 to make pos- 
sible three years’ provision of assistance to such activities, 
especially in the states of Georgia, Michigan, and New York. 
A request for this sum received favorable action from the 
General Education Board in December, and the project is 
now well under way. In Georgia and Michigan the super- 
vising committees have been appointed by state officers, and 
state funds are being employed to supplement those provided 
by the Commission. In New York the sponsoring body is 
the State Association of Colleges and Universities, working 
through a special committee. Full-time coordinators have 
been appointed in Michigan and New York; the state director 
of teacher training and certification is performing the func- 
tion of leadership in Georgia. 

In addition to providing substantial support for all-state 
programs in the three states listed, the Commission has now 
been enabled to aid the publicly supported teacher educating 
institutions of Alabama to obtain special consultative assist- 
ance in rethinking their programs for the preparation of 
secondary school teachers. Other relatively small grants and 
services in support of cooperative activities within single states 
are contemplated. 

A number of special activities may also be mentioned. The 
Commission was able to obtain a special grant of $2,565 from 
the General Education Board for the support of Harvard 
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University’s Committee on the Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers. The National Association of Colleges and 
Departments of Education has been assisted in a study of pro- 
grams for the education of school administrators. The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges was given modest 
assistance to make possible an exhibit on teacher education at 
the St. Louis meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The Commission’s program was the subject of discussion at 
the Third Annual Joint Conference on Teacher Education in 
the United States which was held in St. Louis on February 
24th. Sponsorship of this conference has now been expanded 
so as to include in addition to the Commission and the other 
original sponsors (American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Municipal Teachers College Association, National 
Association of Colleges and Departments of Education, 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, and National Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching) the following organizations: 


Association for Childhood Education 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association 

Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association 

National Association of Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association 

National Institutional ‘Teacher Placement Association 

Society for Curriculum Study 

Teachers College Personnel Association 


Last year I referred to the Commission’s interest in the 
problems of the education of college teachers. This interest 
remains unabated, and a conference of university and college 
representatives to discuss the matter and advise as to possible 
Commission action with regard to it was held a few weeks ago. 
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This report is necessarily one which is confined almost 
wholly to the activities of the Commission. As yet it is too 
early to draw any conclusions except that the Commission 
believes that it has laid a broad basis for its work through the 
cooperating higher institutions and school systems and that 
through the organization of an excellent staff of field coordi- 
nators, collaborators, and specialists it can assist these centers 
and thus the Commission in identifying and reaching con- 
clusions relative to the major problems of teacher education. 
I think this is a sound procedure. 

Certainly the Commission continues to be fortunate in the 
good will with which its efforts have been greeted. From in- 
dividuals, institutions, and associations it has received friendly 


support coupled with equally friendly criticism—for both of 
which we are all grateful. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


The Council’s interest in motion pictures in education dates 
back to the winter of 1934 when the idea of an American 
Film Institute, which would stimulate and coordinate activities 
in production, distribution, utilization, and evaluation of edu- 
cational films, was presented to educators throughout the 
nation both in a series of conferences and through a good deal 
of correspondence. In other ways some of the ideas set forth 
in the plans proposed by the Council for a Film Institute are 
being slowly realized, but much remains yet to be done before 
necessary activities are developed and coordinated in such a 
way that educators will accept the motion picture at least on 
a par with the time-honored lecture and the ever-present text- 
book. We all know that education is slow to change its ways, 
to adopt new methods, to adapt new materials. 

Some of the Council’s active interest in educational films is 
expressed in its Motion Picture Project, and through the 
activities of this project in the Association of School Film 
Libraries, the American Film Center, and the recently incor- 
porated International Film Center. One of the standing com- 
mittees of the Council is the Committee on Motion Pictures in 
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Education, Ben G. Graham, chairman, and, since its inception, 
this committee has been considered as a planning board which 
surveys fields of needed activities and recommends programs 
of action. 

The Motion Picture Project, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 
director, operating under this committee, is now in the third 
year of its present three-year program. Studies made by the 
Project have reached the stage where we may conclude with 
some assurance that the possibilities of the motion picture in 
education have scarcely been dreamed of, much less realized. 

On January 1, 1938, the Motion Picture Project undertook 
to find out what motion pictures are good for in general educa- 
tion—to find out which motion pictures are good, with what 
kinds of students, under what conditions, and for what pur- 
poses. These problems would seem obvious, if it were not 
that they are seldom raised about books, or about lectures, or 
for that matter about teachers. All these are accepted with- 
out question. They are part of a great unchallenged tradition. 
Furthermore, the Motion Picture Project went about trying 
to solve its problems in a very obvious way. It went to the 
classroom and asked these questions of teachers and students. 

By starting with teachers and students, by finding the prob- 
lems in the classroom, by exploring hundreds of situations be- 
fore attempting to define the areas of its special investigations, 
and by undertaking controlled research as the last instead of 
the first step of its program, the Motion Picture Project has 
avoided a common pitfall of educational research. It has 
avoided freezing the status quo by research conceived in terms 
of the status quo. 

Many errors have crept into educational thinking about the 
motion picture. We have tried to cut a new cloth to an old 
pattern. We have attempted to make educational films in 
the pattern of the old textbook—a dry assembly of abstract 
facts presented in the greatest number in the shortest time. 
Previous research studies have tried to show how much more 
of the same kind of education as provided by the lecture and 
the textbook could otherwise be provided by a ten-minute 
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motion picture. But the real problem is to find out whether 
a new kind of education can be provided by the motion picture; 
whether many of the so-called intangibles can be made tangible; 
whether new kinds of experiences can be provided and whether 
these new kinds of experiences will lead to new ways of realiz- 
ing educational objectives; whether the motion picture with its 
color and motion, voice and music, art and drama—which has 
so vividly entertained us in the theater—can serve a useful end 
in preparing youth for life. 

Some answers to some of these questions are coming out of 
the activities of the Motion Picture Project, answers which 
have many implications challenging old notions about the cur- 
riculum, about the kind of education which can be provided 
for young and old, for dull and bright. Successful use in the 
lower grades of films intended for senior high school and 
college challenges the old notion of grade placement of 
subjects and subject matter. We begin to realize that, with 
motion pictures psychologically adapted to the needs and in- 
terests of children of various ages, many of the supposedly 
dificult concepts which we reserved for senior high school and 
college may be taught with clarity and depth of meaning to 
children in the lower grades. 

Our present curriculum is built on a verbal structure. The 
motion picture provides a new kind of experience which com- 
bines the pictorial and the verbal. Potentially, it is the most 
revolutionary instrument introduced in education in our day 
and generation. Out of it there can arise a new and tremen- 
dously effective curriculum. 

Frequently expressed anxieties that motion pictures lead to 
passive reception by children are laid at rest in reports to the 
Motion Picture Project from its demonstration and experi- 
mental centers. Instead, classroom experience and experimen- 
tation indicate that motion pictures skillfully handled by a 
capable teacher lead to all sorts of activity—creative ex- 
pression in the arts and in language; investigation of com- 
munity conditions, resources, and organization; further re- 
search in textbooks, reference books, reports, and other 
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library sources; and spirited discussions even by the inar- 
ticulate majority of the classroom. Young children, even 
in the kindergarten and first grade, show evidences of critical 
thinking, are capable of observing an enormous number of 
details in a film, relate these details to their in-school and out- 
of-school living, and express a fresh interest in activities re- 
lated to things seen in motion pictures. When carefully chosen 
films are used with older children, science takes on new rela- 
tions to modern living, industry, and progress, and the worka- 
day world of the farm and factory becomes a fascinating 
center of human ingenuity. But it is perhaps in the social 
studies, particularly in high school and college, where skills 
in social thinking, where awareness of social problems, where 
ability to examine methods of mass communication, to dif- 
ferentiate fact from fancy and information from propaganda, 
are the objectives of education, that films have their greatest 
values. I believe that we have only begun to see the possibili- 
ties here, but results of the Project’s investigations lead to 
the belief that with the motion picture can come a new type 
of social studies curriculum—a realistic approach to the mod- 
ern social world. Studies show that motion pictures used in 
education result not only in social awareness but also in social 
willingness to work out a reasonable solution. 

This is a brief and inadequate overview of some of the 
results of the Motion Picture Project’s investigations. During 
the past year the Project has established new evaluation cen- 
ters in the Pittsburgh, the Rochester, and the Minneapolis 
public schools, and among a group of southern schools and 
colleges organized through the Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia. Through these and other 
centers at Tower Hill School, the Santa Barbara and Denver 
public schools, and the General College of the University of 
Minnesota, the Project has evaluated nearly one thousand films 
in actual classroom use. It has added a preview department to 
its Washington staff, which through panels of classroom teach- 
ers evaluates the new films appearing each month, and compiles 
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a complete content description on all films evaluated in class- 
room centers. 

Within the past year a bulletin on films dealing with back- 
grounds of the European war and American neutrality was 
prepared by the Project. This bulletin has been enthusiastically 
received by educators throughout the country and widely dis- 
tributed. Another bulletin on the films available and sug- 
gested units of study in the area of citizenship is now being 
prepared by the Project and will be available for distribution 
within the next two months. A third publication is to be issued 
shortly—the report compiled by the staff of the Tower Hill 
School describing the way films were used there and some of 
the results. As befitting the Motion Picture Project, this re- 
port will be profusely illustrated, and its format will be some- 
thing quite different from the usual research publication. Re- 
ports from other centers are in progress and will be published 
during the next year. 

Not the least useful of the Project’s publications will be 
an encyclopedia of films found valuable in the schools through- 
out the country which have cooperated in the motion picture 
evaluation program. In this volume will be a complete de- 
scription of these films, the objectives they serve, the subject 
and age level range of usefulness, the teaching methods found 
useful, and the types of responses made by various student 
groups. This encyclopedia is now being compiled, but publica- 
tion will not be possible until winter. 

For some time the Project has believed that educational 
institutions should assume a more active leadership in the 
production of instructional materials, and under its auspices 
the school production of films on community problems has been 
tried out by the junior and senior high schools of Denver, 
Colorado. Not only teachers, but students themselves have 
engaged in producing these films. It is being demonstrated 
that schools can produce good films, without the elaborate 
and expensive equipment required for theatrical production; 
that students learn a great deal about their community in such 
production; and that films so produced have value to other 
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schools in other communities. Some of the student-produced 
Denver films will be shown at the section meeting of the 
Motion Picture Project immediately after this session. 

The Council has also been active in facilitating distribution 
of films both nationally and internationally. Two years ago 
it conducted an investigation of problems of educational film 
distribution and out of this inquiry developed the Association 
of School Film Libraries. The Council has continued its in- 
terest in this Association, has released many of its film evalua- 
tions for publication in the Association’s catalogue, and has 
administered the funds of the Association, although the Asso- 
cition enjoys a completely separate corporate existence. 

In the international field, the Council has agreed to co- 
operate with the International Film Center by certifying the 
educational character of films for international distribution, 
both American films sent abroad, and foreign films admitted 
to this country. Through the Motion Picture Project, the 
Council has also worked cooperatively with the United States 
Department of State, assisting in the exhibition of American 
educational films throughout South America, and participating 
in a series of meetings held last fall by the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations on facilitating cultural exchange among the 
Americas. 

The time has now come for educators in the United States 
to assume a leadership in the educational motion picture, to 
advise on the kinds of films needed in education, to develop 
better ways of distributing films to schools, to see that films are 
used and used effectively in the classroom. No longer can we 
regard the motion picture as the exclusive possession of the en- 
tertainment world, or as a complicated gadget whose value is 
unproved in formal education. Instead, the motion picture sup- 
plies a peculiarly vivid experience which can make the cur- 
riculum into a living thing—a new world in which time and 
space are no longer insuperable. 

If this hope is to be realized in the early future there should 
be instituted at once a concerted campaign to make the use of 
motion pictures for educational purposes much more ex- 
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tensively known among educators and lay leaders alike. To 
this end the Council has recently sponsored several meetings 
of representatives from a number of organizations interested 
in this field, including our own Motion Picture Project. Plans 
have now been formulated to carry on such a venture jointly. 
I trust that it may prove possible to do so. 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


Measurement, evaluation, examinations, tests—or any other 
names that can be found for the process of gathering objective 
information about the characteristics of individuals—continue 
to play an important part in the Council’s work. We have, 
in fact, used all four of the terms mentioned to describe our 
activities in this field during the past year. I am not convinced 
that there are significant distinctions in meaning among these 
several words, but who am I to debate terminology with edu- 
cational psychologists, psychometrists, or statisticians. 

The Committee on Meaurement and Guidance, under the 
chairmanship of Herbert E. Hawkes, has had its usual busy 
year. Like many other of our standing committees, it carries 
on a large number of activities without financial support except 
that given from the Council’s regular budget. True, the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance has under way several 
research and service projects which have had foundation sup- 
port, but unlike the other projects listed in this section, the 
committee has no central staff to assist in its work. 

Of major importance to this committee and to all other 
organizations and individuals concerned with the study of the 
individual should be the report of the subcommittee on educa- 
tional evaluation which will soon be completed. Under the 
chairmanship of Francis T. Spaulding, and with Philip J. 
Rulon as director, this committee has studied the needed de- 
velopments in educational evaluation and will recommend to 
the Committee on Measurement and Guidance plans for meet- 
ing these needs. Dr. Rulon has conferred with consumers of 
educational evaluation tools at all school levels and in all 
parts of the country and with distinguished test technicians. 
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I should like to draw my own interpretations of certain rec- 
ommendations which will probably grow out of Dr. Rulon’s 
study. It has been very interesting to me that the pleas for 
assistance in interpreting the results of educational tests have 
been more insistent than any others. This means that the 
Council and other agencies and institutions concerned with 
measurement have failed in certain important respects to fulfill 
their obligations. Part of the difficulty is due to research 
workers who are too far removed from classrooms and who 
think their work is completed when they announce a coefficient 
of correlation of .83 or a reliability on a given instrument of 
.4._ Such information is important, is indeed vital to progress 
in measurement, but no coefficient will really affect educational 
progress until we discover ways to get good instruments made, 
to be certain that they are used effectively in classrooms, to 
enable teachers to interpret the results, and to assist teachers 
in guiding individual students. 

Certain rather obvious suggestions to remedy the present 
situation come to mind immediately. First, with respect to 
research we need many thorough broad-scale studies to de- 
termine the linkage between diagnostic results and ensuing 
educational practices. It seems to me fair to expect that test 
technicians must, in the future, go far beyond the development 
of instruments. They must, in cooperation with teachers and 
administrators who have contributed to the production of the 
instruments, examine carefully the curriculum, the environ- 
ment, and all the other factors which may influence the full 
development of individuals. The test maker thus assumes a 
highly important part in the whole educational process. It is 
his business indeed to cooperate with other personnel officers 
of the school in finding out as much as can be learned about 
the students and to assist in working out a program which 
will best fit the case of each student. 

A second suggestion, equally obvious, is the development of 
adequate facilities and personnel to offer advice to teachers 
and administrators regarding evaluation problems. Anyone 
who has been connected with a test-making or a test-dis- 
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tributing organization can easily recall the multitude of in- 
quiries which deluge such an office. The difficulty which faces 
any individual or group of individuals who tries by cor- 
respondence to answer these questions can easily be seen. This 
problem is not, however, without hope of solution. Through- 
out the country there are already numerous workers in state 
universities, in state departments of education, in school sys- 
tems, and in research centers who are ready and able to assist. 
Here again the question is one of marshalling effectively the 
available talent and resources. 

A third suggestion which follows logically is, of course, the 
improvement of teacher education, both pre-service and in- 
service, with respect to measurement and guidance. During 
the past two years I have been much impressed with the state- 
ments which various test makers have made regarding meas- 
urement courses in various teacher education institutions. It 
seems to me that it would be relatively simple for test tech- 
nicians to develop a core of basic information which would 
assist teachers in interpreting and using test results. Certainly 
such information would assist teachers in improving the qual- 
ity of their own examinations. 

I should like now to return from this brief consideration of 
ideas for the future to present activities. It seems to me that 
one of the most important steps in the testing movement in 
recent years was the creation through the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations under the chairmanship of A. J. Stod- 
dard. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation through the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has 
enabled this committee to establish a service to make avail- 
able to school superintendents through the Cooperative Test 
Service the best resources and devices now known for exam- 
ining teachers and to promote research for the improvement 
of teacher-selection methods and devices. 

The purpose of this committee is to assist superintendents 
in one phase of the process of selecting teachers—that of pro- 
viding comparable examinations of intelligence, general cul- 
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tural background, awareness of current social problems, pro- 
fessional education information, and mastery of academic 
subjects that the candidate aspires to teach. Such examina- 
tions constitute an indispensable element in a good teacher- 
selection program, but there are other equally indispensable 
elements which must be cared for locally. The committee is 
keenly aware of the great importance of such factors as char- 
acter and personality, health (mental as well as physical), 
training and experience, interest in children, and social sen- 
sitivity. While the committee will be glad to serve as a clear- 
ing house for information and experience in appraising these 
factors, it seems clear that these factors can be appraised more 
adequately by local authorities than by any central organiza- 
tion. Thus, the committee does not propose to provide a 
teacher selection, but rather a supplementary teacher examina- 
tion service as an aid to teacher selection. 

On March 29 and 30 the first examinations of the National 
Committee were given to nearly 3,500 candidates in twenty- 
five selected centers. On the basis of the experience this year, 
the committee and the staff are going ahead determined to 
make better and more useful examinations for this very im- 
portant purpose. 

The Cooperative Test Service, which is now in its tenth and 
final year of foundation support, will be discussed in greater 
detail by its director, Ben D. Wood, later in this program. 
This year thirty-eight separate new tests were issued and more 
than 1,100,000 copies have been distributed. The Cooperative 
Test Service has expanded its use of subject-matter commit- 
tees to assist the small central staff in preparing, editing, and 
promoting examinations. The use of such committees is ex- 
pensive, but it assures a wide and more authentic basis for test 
improvement. Although the Cooperative Test Service is not 
yet self-supporting, it has accumulated a substantial reserve 
fund from recent test sales which should enable it to continue 
to produce new forms in the most important fields. 

The 1939 editions of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for College Freshmen and for 
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High School Students continue to be used as widely as their 
popular predecessors. The Tests for Primary Mental Abili- 
ties, also edited by L. L. Thurstone, which the Council pub- 
lished in an experimental edition in 1938 have been found 
valuable in a number of institutions and as a part of several 
important research programs. ‘These tests will probably be 
revised within the next year. Dr. Thurstone and his staff 
have completed a factorial analysis of 60 tests given to 1,100 
eighth-grade children and a battery of tests covering five fac- 
tors (space, number, verbal, word fluency, and rote memory) 
will soon be published by the Council for junior high school 
students. Dr. Thurstone is now studying mental abilities of 
six-year-old children. Laboratory tests for personality types, 
intensive investigations of perception, number and memory 
ability, and mechanical investigations to facilitate matrix mul- 
tiplying have also been carried on. I am glad to report that 
a recent grant of $5,000 will enable him to continue his prom- 
ising work. 

In March 1940 the Council published Reading in General 
Education: an Exploratory Study edited by William S. Gray, 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance. The volume is the result of the collabora- 
tion of a number of scholars interested in various aspects of 
reading and should be widely used. The subcommittee has 
also proposed further research in reading at the high school- 
college level. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance has secured 
an appropriation of $3,500 to revise the Cumulative Record 
Cards which were prepared by the Council about fifteen years 
ago and which continue to have wide circulation. These cards 
have stimulated many institutions to make their own cumula- 
tive forms, since no one card can be devised which will fit all 
local situations. Eugene R. Smith, whose work with the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association 
has been concerned with records and reports, will serve as 
chairman of the group making the revisions. 

In addition to these service and research activities, the 
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Committee on Measurement and Guidance has sponsored 
several important conferences and has encouraged exploration 
of new areas of evaluation. The committee is indeed an im- 
portant part of the Council’s total program. 


THE FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


The Financial Advisory Service, of which J. Harvey Cain 
has been director, was established to promote the work of 
the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education and is now completing its fifth year. 
The current reports of more than half of the colleges in the 
United States, when carefully compared with those published 
only five years ago, indicate very clearly that they bear the 
stamp of the work that has been done by this Service. I am 
certain that a great number of other institutions have also 
been influenced to give consideration to improving their ac- 
counting systems and reports. The preparation of reports for 
governmental agencies and academic associations has been 
made much easier and this has been accomplished by enlisting 
the aid and cooperation of a great number of people. It has 
not been possible, however, to interpret and put these recom- 
mendations into practice in all institutions in the country. 

A great deal remains to be done for special groups, and in 
some instances the work is only beginning. Conferences should 
be arranged in most of the states to explain the work that has 
been accomplished in uniform accounting and reporting for 
educational institutions and to enlist the aid of state officials. 
In several states the conferences already held have resulted 
in universal acceptance of the recommendations and vast im- 
provement in the operation of both state and private institu- 
tions. Uniform financial questionnaires have relieved many 
officials of burdensome tasks. 

Accounting processes need to be more uniform, and simpli- 
fied systems installed in the teachers colleges, Negro colleges, 
junior colleges, and Catholic colleges. Some work has already 
been done in many small institutions in these groups. 

During the past year a Manual of Teachers College Ac- 
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counting was published. It is also being used by a great many 
liberal arts colleges to improve their methods for coordinating 
the budget, the accounting system, and the reporting system. 
A study has also been completed of the auditing procedures 
of colleges and universities, a publication which we hope will 
result in better relations between independent accountants and 
college officials and a more complete understanding by ac- 
countants of the problems with which colleges are faced. 

A study has also just been published of the endowment 
problems of colleges and universities, showing the diversifica- 
tion of their portfolios and what is happening to the principal 
and income of these funds. During the academic year ending 
in 1939 the investments of the funds increased nearly 2 per 
cent, but 95 per cent of the increase went to the wealthy insti- 
tutions. The income decreased 3.2 per cent on the amount 
received during the previous year. The rate of return dropped 
from 4.23 per cent to 4.03 per cent, or one-fifth of 1 per cent. 
By the end of the current school year it is estimated that the 
rate of return will have dropped to nearly 3.75 per cent. It 
is a significant fact that twenty institutions with the best rec- 
ords earned nearly 2 per cent more on their investments than 
twenty institutions with the poorest records. This was due 
in great measure to the practice of the latter group in loaning 
endowment funds to other funds. More than fifty million 
dollars of funds earned no income, and the market value of 
all funds was approximately 8.5 per cent below the book val- 
ues at the end of the year. The holdings of common stocks 
by institutions have more than doubled during the past six 
years. 

In addition to these publications the Service has published 
many articles on problems of current interest. It has made 
sixty personal visits to institutions during the year, and in 
addition has made critical and detailed analyses of more than 
fifty college reports. 

Advice is continually being sought, and the publications of 
the Service have been accepted as authoritative expressions of 
policies which may safely be followed. For this reason it is 
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most urgent that funds should be obtained for preparation 
of a complete manual on business management which has been 
recommended by more than three hundred college business 
officers. The Service has also been asked to act as editor of 
a professional journal, as there is no publication in the 
field which fills this need. A handbook of purchasing proce- 
dure and practice is also contemplated as one of the most 
helpful and practical publications needed today. These publi- 
cations, in addition to special manuals for the various groups 
previously mentioned would require a period of four or five 
years to complete. Conferences and personal visits would 
also add to a very full program. 

This Service has had an average budget of $15,000 a year. 
On the judgment of its Advisory Committee of which Lloyd 
Morey is chairman this is the minimum amount on which it 
can operate at the standard which it has established. Thus 
far, however, it has proved impossible to secure further special 
subsidies with which to carry on this valuable project on its 
present basis after the expiration of its present grant next 
September. Financial aid has also been sought from the as- 
sociations of business officers who have been most emphatic 
in requesting the permanency of the Service, but it does not 
seem likely that more than one-fourth of the necessary amount 
can be raised from these sources. Many of the institutions 
who would contribute through these associations are already 
members of the Council. 

Furthermore, most of these institutions already have pro- 
gressive and capable leadership whereas hundreds of small 
institutions which profit by the work of the Service cannot 
afford to belong to the Council and do not have the advantage 
of well-trained business officers. As there is no other organi- 
zation, governmental or private, to which the college or univer- 
sity business oficer may turn for this most important help, 
the American Council will lose a splendid opportunity for 
contributing a service to education in general if funds cannot 
be acquired for this work. This is especially true in days when 
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financial problems are becoming more and more acute and 
serious. 

The Council and American higher education need the Fi- 
nancial Advisory Service. We are all indebted to Mr. Morey, 
Mr. Cain and his predecessors, and the Advisory Committee 
for the contributions which they have already made. It has 
come to fill a significant place in the field of college and uni- 
versity financial management and in just a few years has 
created a tremendous amount of interest in these problems 
and focused attention on the necessity for establishing com- 
petence and confidence in the business management of colleges. 
Although there seems to be no immediate source of funds, a 
way should be found to continue this vital program. It would 
be very unfortunate indeed if all this interest and effort had 
to be sacrificed just at the time when it promises to be so 
effective and is so sorely needed. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


The research activities of the Cooperative Study of Secon- 
dary School Standards were completed in the early fall of 
1939 with the issue, in final form, of five major publications. 
Walter C. Eells, coordinator, left the staff on December 31, 
1939. The work of the Study during the current year has 
consisted almost entirely of the preparation and distribution 
of publications and of interpretation, promotion, and advisory 
service, all of which may be thought of as parts of an imple- 
mentation program. 

The main field work this year was carried on by one field 
representative, who visited twenty-six states. A good deal of 
his time was spent in general conferences with state officials 
and with groups of principals and superintendents. In most 
cases these conferences dealt chiefly with problems which had 
arisen in actual application of the Cooperative Study’s pro- 
cedures; in only a few cases was their primary purpose to 
acquaint new, uninformed persons about the nature of the 
Study and its findngs. In a few cases demonstration and 
training evaluations were held. 
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After June 30, 1940, the Cooperative Study will not main- 
tain any central office, although the committee in charge of 
the Study will continue in existence to plan for future revisions 
of the material. The distribution of the Study’s publications 
will be handled by the Council through our publications divi- 
sion. As I have said before, the committee and staff which 
carried on this Study deserve the praise of all of us for a well- 
planned and well-executed program. 

COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

The Cooperative Study in General Education includes 
twenty-two universities, colleges, and junior colleges located 
largely in the north central states. Four, however, are in 
southern and border states, one in the Rocky Mountain area, 
and two on the Pacific Coast. The project is being carried on 
under the general supervision of a committee of which George 
A. Works is chairman. This committee is now in the second 
year of a three-year study, with funds being supplied equally 
by the General Education Board and the cooperating institu- 
tions. Ralph W. Tyler is director of the project, with head- 
quarters at the University of Chicago. 

The funds available to the committee have enabled the 
director to select a central staff whose duties are to aid 
the cooperating institutions (1) in studying the problems of 
general education which they believe to be important to them 
respectively, (2) in setting up experimental procedures to im- 
prove their situation, and (3) to evaluate the results of these 
procedures. The members of the central staff make frequent 
visits to the several cooperating institutions, each of which 
has in turn set up a local committee with a coordinator in 
charge. This organization permits a maximum of local free- 
dom in the identification of problems to be studied with a 
substantial amount of help from the central office. 

As an aid to the cooperating institutions in identifying and 
studying their problems in general education a summer work- 
shop was held at the University of Chicago June 19 to July 
22, 1939. All of the members of the central staff of the study 
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were available as leaders in the workshop and in addition, 
through a grant from the Progressive Education Association’s 
committee on workshops and through the assistance of the 
University of Chicago, eight other staff members were pro- 
vided. The participants included seventy-seven representatives 
from the twenty-two colleges and twenty-four faculty mem- 
bers from institutions not in the study. Special groups were 
formed in the following fields: social sciences, humanities, 
natural sciences, student personnel problems, general curricu- 
lum problems, and problems of evaluation and examinations. 
The participants found the experience a valuable means of 
getting consecutive work done upon important problems at a 
place where a wide variety of library and other facilities were 
available. A number of representatives from the cooperating 
institutions were enabled to attend the workshop as a result 
of a grant of $3,300 for small fellowships. Also included in 
the participants in the workshop were nine staff members 
from southern institutions of higher education, each of whom 
received a fellowship of $200 toward expenses. 

It is planned to provide a similar workshop in the summer 
of 1940, for which the General Education Board has made 
two additional grants, one of $6,400 to provide assistance to 
the cooperating colleges in sending workshop participants and 
to care for the cost of demonstration classes, and another of 
$4,000 to assist a larger number of staff members from south- 
ern institutions in attending the workshop. In addition the 
Progressive Education Association’s committee on workshops 
has provided $3,000 and the University of Chicago $3,000 
toward the workshop. 

Prior to the opening of the colleges in the fall of 1939 
many of the institutions arranged to have a planning confer- 
ence for their faculty members to which their representatives 
at the summer workshop reported. Representatives of the 
central staff attended a number of these conferences and aided 
in outlining definite projects. In general these projects included 
the development of new courses, the revision of courses, the 
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development of student personnel programs, and work on a 
comprehensive program of testing and evaluation. 

As a further means of clarifying the purposes and methods 
of the study, a conference of the liaison officers at the several 
institutions was held in Chicago in October. At that time they 
found a considerable amount of similarity in the problems 
which seemed to require attention. Hence the liaison officers 
agreed to give major emphasis to the following phases of the 
program: 


1. A study of student needs. Among other results this study may 
be expected to suggest desirable curriculum developments. 

2. The study of student personnel problems and student personnel 
administration. 

3. Evaluation including work on comprehensive examinations and 
the preparation of a manual on methods of evaluation for use by faculty 
members. 


4. Effective facilitation within local institutions of the Cooperative 
Study including a consideration of appropriate records and methods of 
internal organization. 


5. Coordination of activities in the study of general education with 
related activities of other national groups. 

6. Perfection by the central staff of the clearinghouse function as to 
significant developments within each of the cooperating colleges includ- 
ing materials, procedures, and ideas which may be made available to all 
of the colleges. 


A second conference of the liaison officers, held about a 
month ago, provided an opportunity for reports on these and 
other phases of the study from each of the cooperating insti- 
tutions and for formulating plans as to the future program. 
A reading of the digest of these reports shows considerable 
agreement on major problems but a very diverse method of 
attack on them in the several institutions. Each step seems 
to raise further appreciation of the necessity of giving exten- 
sive consideration to the objectives of the institution and of 
each field of subject matter. Members of the faculty are 
thinking about educational values and outcomes and how to 
evaluate them more definitely than ever before. 
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Finally, as Dr. Tyler at the conference in October 1939 
stated: “The significance of this study depends not only 
upon the importance of the problems that we attack but 
on the degree to which we can devise or utilize methods 
for cooperative study that really do capitalize the potenti- 
alities of cooperation.” This cooperation is being effected 
not only between the central staff and the several institutions 
of higher education participating in the survey but among 
small groups of institutions within the study which are in- 
terested in the same problem. 

As I stated in my report last year, this method of carrying 
on a major study through the cooperative efforts of a num- 
ber of institutions seems to me to promise not only the best 
means of arriving at sound conclusions but also of bringing 
about changes in the theory and practice of education. It is 
my belief that similar ventures should be undertaken in other 
sections of the country, particularly at this time in the south- 
ern states where a number of institutions of higher education 
have already exhibited a great deal of interest through sending 
members of their staffs to the Chicago workshop and in several 
conferences where the problem of general education has been 
much under discussion. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation continues to be a popular topic in educa- 
tional circles. How to get the results and conclusions of 
studies and researches in education translated into actual 
practice in the classrooms, homes, and communities of the 
country without endless delays in time is a problem which will 
always be difficult but important in a decentralized system of 
education. The Council is attempting to make a contribution 
to the solution of this problem. Therefore, as I reported last 
year, it has set up a committee composed of representatives 
from a number of organizations which have been prominent 
in carrying on educational studies and researches. The first 
task which this committee set for itself was to formulate 
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principles and procedures for rendering more effective the 
results of major studies in secondary education. 

The committee with the help of E. D. Grizzell, who directed 
its work, has prepared a report which has just come from the 
press. Largely through the assistance of the North Central 
Association and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Dr. Grizzell gathered evidence showing the wide 
variations which exist among representative educators in re- 
spect to their acquaintance with significant research and de- 
liberative reports. The lack of adequate implementation of 
the findings of educational research was in most instances 
painfully evident. 

Next Dr. Grizzell examined the methods, or lack of meth- 
ods, which had been used by the persons in charge of these 
studies to make the results of their work known and to get 
them translated into practice. In this regard the scores of 
the studies varied all the way from zero to fairly adequate. 
None of them approached the effectiveness of many private 
business concerns, nor even of such public agencies as the 
Department of Agriculture. Obviously the key to success in 
each of these ventures is the careful identification of the sev- 
eral publics which should be reached, and the use of methods 
which will attract their favorable attention and cooperation. 
Not so obvious, I regret to say, is how this can be done. 

On the basis of its exploration the implementation com- 
mittee concluded that (1) if producers and consumers of 
studies in secondary education are to function more effectively, 
it follows that the stages of production and consumption must 
be continuously visualized in relation to each other; (2) co- 
perative action should be stimulated among producing agencies 
to encourage careful planning, concentration of effort, and a 
gradual selection of those findings most valuable to consumer 
groups; (3) general advisory service is desirable and would 
be of great value in bringing consumer and producer agencies 
closer together and both closer to the general public; (4) there 
is need for special studies to be conducted whenever possible by 
existing, properly equipped organizations or professional 
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technicians on such subjects as the state of public opinion with 
regard to youth and education, and so forth; (5) no attempt 
should be made to create a new organization for conducting 
the above program, but rather a set-up should be gradually 
evolved from the resources of existing agencies; (6) a central 
office should ultimately be provided with a director in charge 
competent in a broad knowledge of secondary education and 
related fields. 

The report of this committee, Educational Studies and 
Their Use, is a stimulating document in a new field of educa- 
tional inquiry. I commend it to your careful reading. 

Following this exploratory study, the committee has now 
been enlarged to include representation from thirteen national 
organizations in education, nearly all of which are members 
of the Council. Recently the expanded committee has held a 
number of meetings and conferences to consider a cooperative 
program in which the several organizations may join to get 
something done about the findings of recent studies and re- 
searches. Some of the things which the committee might 
profitably carry forward include the development of : 


1. A sampling poll which will show the knowledge and attitude of 
the general public and of the profession toward major problems in edu- 
cation with which various deliberative committees and commissions have 
been dealing in recent years. 

2. A book for the general public which will attempt to set forth the 
major findings in educational research on the secondary school level in 
recent years. 

3. A selected and annotated bibliography of policy forming and delib- 
erative committee reports for wide distribution among teachers and edu- 
cational administrators. 

4. A set of pamphlets in which are brought together the findings of a 
variety of committees and commissions bearing on certain large questions 
of pressing concern to secondary school teachers and administrators. 

5. A set of resource units, relating to the pamphlets just described 
and designed particularly for the assistance of teachers in the secondary 
schools. 

6. A set of helpful materials to be drawn from the work of the or- 
ganizations represented on the committee for the use of the Commission 
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on Teacher Education in its endeavor to meet certain needs of its co- 
operating institutions and other teacher education institutions. 

7. Articles relative to major research reports and commission findings 
suitable for use particularly by state educational journals. 


These are only samples of some of the possibilities for joint 
action on the part of the organizations represented on the 
committee. There are many others which with further de- 
liberation and moderate financial support can be developed. 
The prospects for the work of this committee are bright but 
no time should be lost in expediting its program. 


IV. PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 


The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education con- 
tinues to serve an invaluable function for the Council. The 
significance of the process of weighing and judging the merits 
of the numerous policies and proposals evolved by or submitted 
to us cannot be overestimated. The fairness and wisdom with 
which the Council is able to review needed developments in 
American education nevessarily determine the success which 
will attend our efforts. The responsibility of this committee 
is not light. 

Naturally, the problems to which the committee has given 
attention vary widely in scope and importance. To all of them, 
however, the committee has devoted itself constructively and 
conscientiously. It has always been a source of deep satisfac- 
tion to me to participate in the deliberations of this committee. 
I can only indicate here a few of the matters which have been 
seriously considered during the past year and which will in the 
future require all our best efforts. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 


Some of you will recall that in my report a year ago I paid 
my respects to educational journalism in no very flattering 
terms. In the spring of 1939 Dr. Marsh called together in 
Washington the editors of various educational journals pub- 
lished here, to discuss two subjects: (1) the status of educa- 
tional journalism and (2) what should be done about it. 
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Last summer in New York we called a similar meeting of 
editors of educational journals published in that city. Present 
were editorial representatives of twelve magazines, together 
with other interested persons such as the education news edi- 
tors of Time magazine and of the New York Sun. 

These statements summarize the consensus of both confer- 
ences: 



























1. Too many educational magazines are drab in content, drab in 
appearance, too often the product of part-time amateurish editorial 
direction. 

2. There is wasteful duplication and overlapping. 

3. The subject of educational news is nowhere comprehensively and 
effectively treated. 

4. We need a first-class magazine of educational opinion with a 
large national circulation. 

5. Educational journalism should provide an adequate interpretation 
of general education by means of a magazine devoted to that subject 
or by cooperative action on the part of existing magazines. 





There is an Educational Press Association of which our 
quarterly, THe EDUCATIONAL RECORD, is a member. The 
annual meeting of that association last February in St. Louis 
was well attended. Partly, I suspect, as a result of these two 
conferences which I have mentioned, the program of that 
association shows signs of renewed vitality. It may be that 
what we desire can be accomplished through that organiza- 
tion, but we shall continue our interest in better educational 
journalism. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 





Since my last report to you, the proposed study of colle- 
giate training for business was further considered by a group 
of business school deans during the 1939 Christmas recess, 
and again by the Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness at its 1940 annual meeting last month. 

That association continues its keen interest in this project, 
hopeful that the Council will soon obtain the $25,000 neces- 
sary to undertake the survey. This sum will supplement the 
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fund of approximately $7,500 which the association has accu- 
mulated from its member universities and from its treasury. 
We shall continue our efforts to obtain these needed funds. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

In its exploration of the problems of general education the 
subcommittee on general education discovered a need for a 
critical bibliography in this field. At the request of this com- 
mittee Dr. McGrath, a member of the Council’s staff, began 
to assemble items for this purpose. The pressure of current 
work prevented rapid progress in this project and, accord- 
ingly, the General Education Board was asked to award a 
fellowship to a person competent to carry it forward. In 
October of the present academic year such a fellowship was 
granted to George T. Cronemeyer. 

During the autumn months several thousand items were 
reviewed in the field of general education. From this original 
list a selection of 421 was made and published in the January 
1940 issue of THE EpucaTIONAL Recorp. The value of 
this enterprise has been demonstrated by the large number 
of requests for additional copies of the bibliography that 
have come to the offices of the Council. This list of articles 
and books is now being critically annotated and a new loose- 
leaf edition will be issued in October of this year. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The subcommittee on educational research has now made 
a very interesting and challenging report. The natural thing 
for the committee to have done probably would have been to 
make an overall survey of the field, setting forth the current 
passion for solving educational problems through scientific 
methods, the specific advances which had been made in a 
number of areas, the large number of persons working in the 
field, many of them on inconsequential tasks, and the com- 
parative lack of research facilities, well-trained personnel, and 
carefully planned research organizations. 

The committee attempted no evaluation of this kind. 
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Rather the committee proceeded on the basis that the value 
of educational research depends on the conceptual setting 
underlying it, or what is often called nowadays its ‘‘frame of 
reference.” Hence, before any real evaluation of educational 
research can be made, it is first necessary to see what assump- 
tions and general views seem to be prevalent in the conduct 
of such research. The committee said: 


We were concerned with the particular conceptions already built up 
in educational research and their relation to one another. We wanted 
to find out what conceptual structure there is in the field and whether 
or not it needs to be developed or corrected. The concepts that are 
formulated in the field of the inquiry are immensely important for the 
further prosecution of inquiry in that field: they dictate the terms in 
which new problems shall be stated and therefore influence the whole 
course of investigation and the spending of time, energy, and money on 
the part of all concerned. In an important sense the conceptual struc- 
ture which those who work in any field of inquiry must understand, 
use, and modify, marks the stage of advancement to which inquiry in 
that field has attained. 


How did the committee proceed to ascertain what con- 
cepts, if any, were characteristic of educational research as 
now carried on? As I related in my report last year, it 
selected certain special fields of research, namely, reading, 
the measurement of intelligence, aptitudes, and abilities, child 
development, personality adjustment and guidance, and edu- 
cational finance as areas of educational research in which to 
make special inquiries. After rather extended search for con- 
trolling ideas back of the research which has been carried on 
in these areas to date, the committee concluded: 


It would be idle to assert that the body of well-defined concepts avail- 
able to workers in educational research and controlling their thought 
when they formulate their problems and choose their methods is either 
very considerable or very clearly ordered and related. . . . We have 
not discovered any highly developed conceptual structure in educational 
research. Our study constitutes an invitation to others to dig out of 
reported research in education a more stately mansion of ideas and prin- 
ciples than we have unearthed; and it is also, and more significantly a 
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challenge to educational research to state and organize its concepts—to 
develop a conceptual structure which will give to education a new and 
greatly needed instrument of progress. 


This does not mean that the committee had no suggestions 
as to a frame of reference for educational research, but that 
no such frame of reference appears with much clarity in the 
research the committee examined. Education, whether viewed 
as a science or simply as a human activity of a professional 
character, must certainly proceed on the basis of generaliza- 
tions more inclusive than those required (or in use) in such 
a science as physics. But this wider conceptual basis has not 
yet declared itself or even begun to take substantial form in 
the actual research in progress. What the committee was 
forced to do was to make very tentative suggestions of its 
own, confessing the lack of a body of accepted ideas in edu- 
cational research as it now stands. 

This conclusion should be rather sobering, if not startling, 
to the educational profession. It makes us realize the neces- 
sity of defining our fundamental purposes in education, or- 
ganizing research programs based on them, and developing 
the necessary research facilities to test them out one by one. 

What are the steps necessary to realize this program? The 
committee made no attempt to answer this question in detail. 
But Henry W. Holmes, chairman of the committee, states in 
the concluding chapter of the report that there are three 
fundamental needs: 


(1) the compression of major insights and findings in other fields 
[such as psychology, biology, sociology, history, philosophy, the humani- 
ties and science] into manageable form, so that preparation for research 
in education need not be inhumanly prolonged; (2) the selection of 
persons for educational research who have had a thorough basic train- 


ing ...; (3) the support of cooperative and large-scale investigations, 
without the exclusion of individual undertakings. 


These conclusions seem eminently sound. Indeed they 
powerfully support the recommendations of another sub- 
committee of the Problems and Plans Committee which two 
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years ago urged as a means of developing thoroughly com- 
petent research workers the setting up of a national system 
of fellowships in education comparable to those which have 
been established in the natural sciences and in other areas. 

In these activities the Council has only made a good begin- 
ning in studying the situation in educational research. We 
still lack many of the details to fill out a well-rounded picture 
of our situation. Above all we lack a comprehensive prac- 
tical program upon which we can make a concerted attack 
on this difficult but extremely important problem. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The subcommittee on professional education has made sub- 
stantial progress during the year. You will recall that this 
committee is made up of one representative from each of 
these four professional fields of education: medicine, law, 
dentistry, engineering. 

The first phase of the committee’s work was to review 
critically four statements of current educational problems, 
each statement having been prepared by a member of the 
committee concerning his own field. These documents were 
in themselves noteworthy, discerning essays on current edu- 
cational problems in the respective areas of professional educa- 
tion, and each was read and approved by other educators in 
the field of the writer. 

As a second phase of its work, the committee has selected 
for study the following six problems which seem to be common 
to professional education in these four fields and others. 


1. Classification of the objective of professional education with par- 
ticular concern for a nicer balance between improved scientific tech- 
niques, on the one hand, and, on the other, finer concepts of social 
responsibility as applied to the professions. 

2. The professional school and its administrative relations to the uni- 
versity including such topics as departmentalization, personnel proced- 
ures, control of curricular content, rank and tenure, and status of part- 
time teachers. 


3. Continuing education in the professions, including not only gradu- 
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ate work, properly so-called, but a consideration of the university’s re- 
sponsibility for ‘refresher’ courses and other forms of intellectual and 
professional stimulus. 

4. Implementing professional ethics by comprehensive analyses of 
professional behavior, and on the basis of such analyses, stressing ethical 
adequacy and professional idealism more pointedly in professional train- 
ing. 

5. Public and professional controls in such forms as accrediting 
agencies and licensing boards, and the influence of practitioners upon 
the educational program in a given profession. 

6. Responsibility of the professions to be socially adaptive for social 
welfare. 


Having identified these problems as common to the several 
professions, the committee is disposed to address itself for 
the present primarily to the first one—namely, a clarification 
of the objectives of professional education. 


RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES 


A year ago I talked at some length concerning the inade- 
quate supply of properly trained personnel in the field of 
rural social studies, particularly in the South. I reminded you 
that research and action programs in the federal and state 
governments had drawn upon the available personnel to such 
an extent as to jeopardize adequate graduate training in 
rural social studies. 

Under a grant from the General Education Board, the 
exploratory study of this problem is now under way. ‘The 
director of this survey is T. W. Schultz of Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and his advisory com- 
mittee is under the chairmanship of E. G. Nourse of the 
Brookings Institution. 

Specifically this is “‘an exploratory survey of the demand 
for trained personnel in rural social studies, particularly in 
the South, and of methods of recruitment and training of 
additional personnel for research, for college teaching, and 
for administrative work.” 

As planned by the advisory committee, the report of this 
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study which it is expected will be completed within two months 
will include (a) statements of opinion from a group of out- 
standing leaders in this field concerning training and recruit- 
ment, (/) results from a questionnaire eliciting facts from all 
the land-grant institutions, and (c) judgments of Director 
Schultz based on his visits to a number of important universi- 
ties in various parts of the country. 

Good will come from the activities of the survey while it 
is in progress. By that I mean that the visits of Dr. Schultz, 
the conferences he will call, the articles he will have prepared 
for professional journals, the impact of the questionnaire, 
the newspaper publicity—all of these will cause many hun- 


dreds of interested persons to think upon the problems in 
this field. 


THE ACCREDITING OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
The accrediting pot continues to boil. At the annual meet- 
ings of the National Association of State Universities and 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities held 
in November 1939 the joint committee appointed by these 


two organizations reported the following resolutions which 
were adopted: 


1. That the National Association of State Universities and the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities do not enter the 
accrediting field. 

2. That no relations be entered into with any accrediting agencies 
which are not on the list furnished by the joint committee until such 
time as the accrediting procedures and policies of these agencies are 
passed upon by the two associations. 

3. That the joint committee work toward the eventual elimination 
of all accrediting agencies. 

4. That coercive measures and pressure should not be brought upon 
the institutions. Accrediting should become voluntary in the sense that 
the institutions should be left free to meet the standards or not. 

5. That questionnaires and other procedures for collecting informa- 
tion concerning institutions which are now duplicated many times are 
becoming more and more complex, be consolidated and sent out by all 
accrediting agencies at one time. 
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The committee admitted that it had not been able to draw 
up a list of approved accrediting agencies as it had been in- 
structed to do because it had “‘found it impossible to discover 
criteria whereby good and bad accrediting agencies may be 
distinguished. Some agencies are freer than others from un- 
desirable practices and the evil and good in them is relative. 
All of them could be improved; some of them could not be 
made any worse.” WHence the list of accrediting agencies 
supplied by the committee was merely a list with which the 
members of the associations were already cooperating. 

The committee also admitted that for the present little 
could really be done except to encourage moves toward the 
elimination of accrediting agencies. It registered an emphatic 
protest against state requirements for admission to the pro- 
fessions which limit the candidates to graduates of accredited 
institutions, and recommended that no fees should be exacted 
directly or indirectly from member institutions by accrediting 
bodies. 

To anyone who is acquainted with the development of the 
accrediting movement in this country this bristling pronounce- 
ment of the two associations comes as something of a shock. 
I am convinced that the underlying cause of the opposition is 
clearly the growing number of organizations which set up 
standards for the various divisions in an institution to meet 
before recognition may be gained, and the time and expense 
of supplying the information requested by the several accred- 
iting bodies. The statement of the joint committee fails to 
recognize a number of pertinent matters, including the fact 
that in most instances the accrediting associations are com- 
posed exclusively of representatives from the institutions 
themselves and are thus directly under their control, and that, 
while the control of the professions may be excessive, it hardly 
can be argued that their influence should be eliminated. 

The approach of the Council toward this problem seems 
more realistic and hopeful. In the conference of representa- 
tives from the accrediting agencies which was held last year 
every opportunity was given to set forth the shortcomings of 
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these organizations. At that time the representatives of the 
associations made statements as to the reasons for establish- 
ing their respective organizations. These were later brought 
together in a bulletin issued by the Council entitled Coordina- 
tion of Accrediting Activities and may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. To provide the public with a list of institutions which offer a 
creditable program of study. 


2. To assist in the transfer of students from one school or college 
to another. 


3. To assist executive officers in weak or marginal institutions in 
improving certain phases of the educational program. 

4. To assist executive officers in securing adequate financial support 
for each of the major divisions in the institution. 

5. To protect the integrity of educational programs within the 
member institutions from undesirable political and noneducational in- 
fluences. 


6. To publicize the results of educational experiments or innova- 
tions. 


7. To encourage institutions periodically to review their aims and 


objectives and to determine the extent to which they are being 
achieved. 


8. To hold annual meetings at which matters of educational policy 
are discussed. 


g. In the case of the liberal arts college to guard against early spe- 
cialization and professionalization of curricula. 


It will be recognized at once that these purposes do not 
apply to all accrediting associations. Some of them are more 
progressive than others in their criteria and methods of 
operation. 

At the conclusion of the 1939 conference on accrediting the 
Council agreed to call another conference this year and in 
the meantime to encourage or to carry on certain studies which 


it was hoped would help to clarify and improve the situation 
with respect to: 


1. The cost to particular institutions of maintaining relations with 
accrediting agencies. 
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2. The relations of accrediting associations to the legal setup in 
the states for recognizing and accrediting the various divisions of higher 
educational institutions. 

3. The relation of accrediting associations to present efforts at 
identifying the quality of the product of individual institutions through 
examinations or other evaluation devices. 

4. The development of qualitative criteria and procedures by accred- 
iting agencies. 

5. The place and influence of the professions in the accrediting 
process. 

6. The possibilities of eliminating duplication in the accrediting of 
institutions and in the gathering and compiling of information used 
by accrediting associations. 


In most instances it has proved possible to carry on studies 
in these fields and it is believed that there will be available a 
considerable amount of interesting and pertinent information 
at the second conference which will be held in the early autumn. 
Few educational problems present greater difficulties than 
those connected with the accrediting of higher institutions, 
but I believe that serious study will suggest solutions. 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Our form of government plainly provides for the separa- 
tion of church and state. This means, of course, that the 
government and the church will in no way attempt to control 
one another and that the church may not be supported out of 
public taxation. 

This important provision in our governmental structure was 
not in any way intended to deny the fundamental place of 
religion in our cultural life. In fact there are numerous ways 
both in law and custom where recognition is given to the im- 
portance of religion and to the need for encouraging religious 
education. 

On the other hand, because of a desire to avoid stirring up 
controversy on a delicate subject and because of the assump- 
tion that the churches should take over the entire responsibility 
for religious education, there has been almost no consideration 
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of the place of religion in education in our publicly controlled 
schools and colleges. In these days when human values are 
being put to so severe a test, this neglect is becoming increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory to many thoughtful citizens, and there is 
therefore a renewed demand for some kind of provision for 
religious instruction in connection with public schools such as 
that which seems to be contemplated in the law passed by the 
New York legislature a few weeks ago. This law provides 
that absence from required attendance at school is permissible 
“for religious observance and education.” 

Another evidence of this demand is the resolution adopted 
as a part of the general report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy at its meeting in Washington 
in January 1940. This resolution reads as follows: 


Practical steps should be taken to make more available to children 
and youth through education the resources of religion as an important 
factor in the democratic way of life and in the development of personal 
and social integrity. “To this end the Conference recommends that a 
critical and comprehensive study be made of the various experiences 
both of the churches and of the schools in dealing with the problem of 
religious education in relation to public education. The purpose of such 
a study would be to discover how these phases of education may best 
be provided for in a total program of education, without in any way 
violating the principle of the separation of church and state. To con- 
duct such a study a privately supported nongovernmental commission 
should be created which will have on it representatives of national edu- 
cational and religious educational organizations, and other representa- 
tives of the principal religious bodies. 


In the meantime this matter had already been placed before 
the Problems and Plans Committee which, at its meeting in 
February following an extended discussion with representa- 
tives of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths, author- 
ized the appointment of a subcommittee to explore what 
action, if any, the Council should take. 

Among the possibilities are a study of the nature of the 
problem and a critical review of the several types of arrange- 
ments for religious instruction. The latter would include not 
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only the activities of the church and school but also such vol- 
untary organizations as the Y. M. C. A. and even such formal 
arrangements for religious instruction as have been set up at 
the State University of lowa and at the University of Oregon. 
On the basis of this information and an appreciation of the 
general social situation, a representative group of leading citi- 
zens could render a distinct public service by agreeing to and 
making public an authoritative statement on the place of re- 
ligion in education. Without any question there is at present 
a widespread demand for a statement of this kind. 

I cannot refrain however in this brief outline of this impor- 
tant problem from calling attention to the fact that in making 
available school and college time for the pursuit of religious 
education the general public will not be content with the de- 
velopment merely of sectarianism. It would expect rightfully 
that the results of religious instruction among children and 
young people would be reflected in a greater degree of upright 
conduct and a more wholesome view of life. If these ends are 
achieved it will be necessary for certain of the denominations 
to take far more seriously than at present the preparation 
and provision of competent teachers who compare favorably 
with those who are responsible for the regular classroom 
instruction. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 





The outbreak of hostilities in Europe last September, 
though widely feared for several years, came as a distinct 
shock not only to the people of the warring nations but to the 
world at large. Through my attendance at the sessions of 
the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation in 
Geneva and in visits to a number of European capitals during 
the past summer I got a first-hand glimpse of the way in 
which the foundations of peace were crumbling. I saw prepa- 
rations for the devastating conflict which is now once more 
absorbing the wealth and life blood of those nations where 
civilization is supposed to have reached its highest expression. 





, 
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One cannot refrain from expressing over and over a sense of 
sickening horror at the follies of men and nations who, with 
the destruction of the World War still fresh in their memo- 
ries, begin the bloody business all over again. 

Immediately one is likely to repeat the mistake so charac- 
teristic of American policy during the past twenty-one years 
and assume that it is all no affair of ours. Today, however, 
we busy ourselves making munitions of war to sell abroad, we 
become the repository of the world’s supply of gold, we deny 
ourselves the opportunity to trade where international law 
plainly permits us to go, we raise millions of dollars to relieve 
the unfortunate victims of war, we increase our expenditures 
for defense by leaps and bounds, and we stand idly by when the 
very foundations of democratic government are in jeopardy 
across the water. To shrug our shoulders and say “‘it is no 
affair of ours” is somehow not convincing. 

On the contrary, the present international conflicts neces- 
sarily have great implications for every part of our economic 
and social life, including education. The failure to realize the 
possible effects of war on schools and colleges both prior to 
and after our entrance into the last World War was one of 
our most fundamental mistakes. With that experience vividly 
before us and in the face of the present international situation 
it seems only proper that the Council should take appropriate 
precautionary measures. Especially is this true when it is re- 
membered that the American Council on Education was born 
out of the exigencies of the last World War. In the words 
of our constitution: ‘““The Council was organized to meet 
national needs in time of war and will always seek to render 
patriotic service. It will also encourage international coopera- 
tion in educational matters.” 

Hence, ever since the outbreak of hostilities in Europe the 
Council has given extended consideration to actions which 
seem appropriate at this juncture. It has, in the first place, 
continued to cooperate with the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation by preparing several reports which 
it hopes may prove useful when the sun shines again. It has 
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also recently made a token payment of $250 to the splendid 
work which the International Bureau of Education is carrying 
on. Thus even in these dark days we are making a small con- 
tribution to that international understanding which is the only 
solid basis for an enduring peace. 

Second, to many people in this audience what happened to 
educational institutions in the last war brings back unpleasant 
if not painful memories. Yet strangely enough, with the ex- 
ception of Parke R. Kolbe’s The Colleges in War Time and 
After issued in 1919 and S. P. Capen’s recent article in THE 
EDUCATIONAL REcorRD, there have been only scattering at- 
tempts to set down the experience of the higher institutions 
and even fewer of the schools during the war. Many volumes 
have been written on the economic and political repercussions 
of the war and recently an exhaustive study of the organiza- 
tion and effects of propaganda during the war period has come 
from the press. Nothing similar has been done in the field of 
education. Confronted, therefore, with an international situa- 
tion which may lead to any eventuality in the early future, 
American schools and colleges do not have available a com- 
prehensive critical review of their experiences in the last war. 
Such a review is needed both as a warning against those 
things which should never again be repeated and as a guide 
toward a cooperative but constructive program with the 
government in any similar situation. 

The conclusion is plain. There should be a comprehensive 
and critical study of the experience of American education in 
the World War. I trust that the Council may be able to 
stimulate and organize such a study in the early future. 

Third, and of more immediate importance is the develop- 
ment of a statement entitled “Education and the National 
Defense’? which is being prepared by a special member of the 
Council staff, Francis J. Brown, under the direction of a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of nine national educa- 
tional organizations: American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
American Vocational Association, Association of American 
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Colleges, Association of American Universities, Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation, and the National Education Association. 

This statement should be helpful in avoiding numerous mis- 
takes made in the last war and in clarifying the relations of 
the schools and colleges to the government in times of inter- 
national emergency. In this connection attention may also 
be called to the stimulating and useful pamphlet issued by the 
Educational Policies Commission last fall entitled American 
Education and the War in Europe. 

Fourth, the main business of the schools and colleges in 
relation to the present international emergency is to make 
young people intelligent about the issues which are at stake 
and about America’s place in the world scene. Nothing should 
ever prevent the schools and colleges from exercising that 
dificult and exhaustive pursuit of truth on which the inter- 
national as well as the domestic policies of a democracy can 
alone be built. Decisions, even those implying the deepest 
national and personal sacrifices, can then be taken in the calm 
light of reason and intelligence rather than in a state of emo- 
tional hysteria. 

As always, freedom carries deep responsibilities. The 
American people both old and young are doubtless more 
intelligent about the causes of the present wars in Europe and 
Asia than they were in 1914. Nevertheless the schools and 
colleges have not in recent years given that amount of atten- 
tion to world affairs which would help American citizens 
make up their minds about international problems, including 
the issues incident to the present policy of neutrality. There 
is therefore an immediate and important responsibility to 
undertake a more effective program of instruction in matters 
of this kind, particularly in our secondary schools. 

With this situation in mind the Council has been consider- 
ing ways and means of facilitating the distribution and use of 
materials of instruction suitable for teachers at the high 
school and junior college levels. Materials of this character 
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are not to be found in textbooks but rather in pamphlets and 
special articles not always easily accessible. In his explora- 
tion of this situation Dr. Brown found a widespread demand 
for such materials, considerable lack of knowledge as to where 
they can be secured, and much confusion as to how they may 
be used effectively in classroom instruction. 

The Council has therefore been attempting to develop a 
plan by which the distribution of teaching materials of this 
character may be facilitated through national or regional 
organizations in the field of secondary education. It also 
hopes to be able to identify a limited number of secondary 
schools which are especially interested in this aspect of citizen- 
ship education in order to aid them in setting up still more 
effective programs of instruction which to some extent may 
serve as demonstrations of what can be done when these prob- 
lems are attacked seriously and intelligently. No time should 
be lost in getting a program of this character under way. 

If it proves possible for the Council to go forward with 
this fourfold program—preparing a statement of the relations 
of education to the government in a period of international 
emergency; studying the effects of the last World War on 
American education; facilitating the distribution to and use of 
materials by teachers regarding international problems and 
America’s place in the world scene; and withal continuing to 
make such contribution as it can to international intellectual 
cooperation—the Council will have done much “to render 
patriotic service” in this period of international emergency. 


CONCLUSION 


This is the sixth annual report which, as president of the 
American Council on Education, I have had the privilege of 
making to you. I have chosen again to survey briefly the 
numerous activities which, because of your continued support 
and assistance, represent the present comprehensive program 
of the Council. Summarizing these accomplishments and 
plans for the future has not been an easy task. It would 
have been far simpler to spend my entire allotted time in 
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philosophizing about educational developments which seem 
significant to me. This accounts for my attempt to do a little 
of both. 

The reports of steadily increasing membership, the accounts 
of foundation grants, the description of numerous projects 
and committee activities, the publication and distribution of 
thousands of copies of books and pamphlets, the cooperation 
and aid of countless professional and lay workers—all are 
encouraging signs of the vitality of the program of the Coun- 
cil. But this is not enough. Size without quality is of dubious 
value. The painting on a roadside billboard is not superior 
to the fine detail of an ivory miniature. What I am trying 
to say is that in the far-flung work in which we are all en- 
gaged we must not be lulled into a sense of satisfaction by its 
mere size and complexity. We must continuously examine and 
weigh what we are doing in order to assure the quality of the 
results. I believe that all on the committees and commissions 
and staff of the Council realize and accept this responsibility. 

Finally I wish to record my deep indebtedness to the other 


members of the Council’s loyal and hardworking staff. It is 
a pleasure and an inspiration to be associated with them. I 
am sure they join me in deep appreciation for the unusual 


opportunity which is ours to work on many of the frontier 
problems in American education. 


GEORGE F. Zook 
May 3, 1940 
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APPENDIX 
Publications 


American Council on Education 


May 1939-May 1940 


Books 


Reading in General Education: An Exploratory Study 
Edited by William S. Gray, chairman of a subcommittee which in- 
cluded Arthur I. Gates and Ralph W. Tyler. 464 pp. March 1940. 
In a Minor Key: Negro Youth in Story and Fact 
By Ira DeA. Reid for the American Youth Commission. 134 pp. 
April 1940. 
Manual of Teachers College Accounting 
By Edward V. Miles, Jr., for the Financial Advisory Service. 190 pp. 
February 1940. 
Eighth Yearbook of School Law 
Edited by M. M. Chambers. 184 pp. February 1940. 


The Bennington Planning Conference 


For the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education. Prepared by the 
Commission on Teacher Education. 261 pp. September 1939. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpDUCATION STUDIES 
Coordination of Accrediting Activities 
Series I. Vol. III. No.9. Report of the 1939 accrediting conference. 
October 1939. 


Educational Research: Its Nature, Essential Conditions and Controlling 


Concepts 


Series I. Vol. III. No. 10. Report of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tional Research. November 1939. 


Educational Studies and Their Use: An Exploratory Study of the Processes 
of Implementation in Secondary Education 


Series I. Vol. IV. No. 11. Report of the Subcommittee on Imple- 
mentation. May 1940. 
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Inventory of Plant Assets 


Series III. Vol. IV. No. 16. Prepared by the Financial Advisory 
Service. June 1939. 


Auditing of Colleges and Universities 
Series III. Vol. IV. No. 17. Prepared for the Financial Advisory 
Service by J. Harvey Cain. March 1940. 

Endowment Investments and Income, 1926-1939 


Series III. Vol. IV. No. 18. Prepared by the Financial Advisory 
Service. April 1940. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Educational Record 
The quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1939; January, 
April, 1940. 

Supplement No. 13 to the Educational Record 


Proceedings of the Eighth Educational Conference. January 1940. 


History and Activities of the American Council on Education, 1939-40 


Annual pamphlet describing the work of the Council. September 1939. 


The Community and Its Young People 
By M. M. Chambers for the American Youth Commission. April 1940. 


A Program of Action for American Youth 
Prepared by the American Youth Commission. October 1939. 


Youth: Their Jobs, Their Health, Their Schooling 


Prepared by the American Youth Commission. October 1939. 


Bulletin of the American Youth Commission 


Regular monthly publication containing Commission announcements and 
information on current youth problems. 


Cultural and Social Elements in the Education of Teachers 


Published by the Commission on Teacher Education and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. April 1940. 


Wanted: A Job! 


A statement of personal characteristics necessary for job success. 
Prepared by a conference of Business and Industrial Personnel Officers. 
February 1940. 
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Films on War and American Neutrality 
Mimeographed bibliography of films prepared by the Motion Picture 
Project. 

An Introduction to the Evaluation of Motion Pictures in General Education 
Mimeographed report by the Motion Picture Project. September 1939. 


American Educational Films at Latin American Exposition 


Mimeographed report by the Motion Picture Project. October 1939. 
Cooperative Achievement Tests, 1940. 


A Bulletin Reporting the Basic Principles and Procedures of Scaled Scores 


Prepared by John C. Flanagan for the Cooperative Test Service. 
December 1939. 































The Education of a democrat 


By MARK A. MAY 





O GROUP of Americans has reacted with more 
promptness and vigor to the recent challenge to de- 
mocracy by totalitarian powers than the educators. 

The response has been mainly verbal. From the pens of 

professors and school men have flown a torrent of words 

about democracy and education. Last year’s crop of books 
and articles was indeed an abundant harvest. A random 
sample of book titles illustrates the trend of this literature: 

Fundamentals of Democratic Education, Democracy’s Chal- 

lenge to Education, Education for Democracy in Our Time, 

Teachers for Democracy, The Schools Can Teach Democracy, 
Principles of Democratic Education, New Adventures in De- 
mocracy, The Purpose of Education in American Democracy, 
The Unique Function of Education in a Democracy, Educa- 

tion and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. This 

large literary output has been greatly augmented by ora- 
tory and public discussion. Democracy is the central theme 

of most educational conventions and of many meetings of a 
semieducational character. If a count were made of the 

words used in the educational literature and oratory of the 
past five years the word “democracy” would undoubtedly 
receive a high score. 

Yes, we American educators believe in democracy. There 
can be no doubt about it. In fact, we have talked so much 
and written so much that I fear we have confused our lis- 
teners and readers on the very point that we wish to make 
clear, namely, what democracy is and what its relation to 
education is. We have given so many meanings to the word 
that it has become a vague, emotional, but highly convenient 
symbol. It is convenient because anyone can now attach to 
it almost any meaning that may be desired. Everyone car 
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subscribe to it without the necessity of coming to agreement 
on the vital social, economic, and educational issues of our 
time. Given freedom of private definition, democracy can be 
accepted and enthusiastically supported by conservatives, radi- 
cals, capitalists, Marxists, Fascists, Communists, and Repub- 
licans. We have at least achieved a democratic definition of 
democracy. 

We are told that what the world needs most is an opera- 
tional definition of democracy. The term “operational defi- 
nition” is a newcomer in our educational vocabulary. It came, 
I believe, originally from Harvard; it was coined by a physi- 
cist and was intended primarily for use by scientists. But the 
modern American educator, being quick to catch on to new 
ideas and being particularly skilled in the entertainment of 
new phrases, has taken it into his vocabulary. When applied 
to democracy it implies that democracy must be described in 
terms of operations or performances of some kind. The defi- 
nition must refer to action. Democracy is a process or a pro- 
cedure in education, a way of conducting schools and of de- 
veloping ideas, beliefs, loyalties, and other desired traits of 
character. 

This has led to an inspection of the educational system in 
terms of how it operates. How democratic or nondemocratic 
is the American process of education? This question when 
faced fairly and squarely has proved quite embarrassing. It 
has led to an indictment of the American schools on two major 
counts. 

First, it is charged that educational opportunities in Amer- 
ica are not distributed according to the democratic ideal that 
the amount and kind of schooling to which each youth is en- 
titled should depend on one thing and one thing alone, namely, 
his God-given talents and capacities. Educational opportuni- 
ties are, in reality, distributed as they are in an aristocracy 
where the best opportunities go to the most privileged classes. 
In a recent unpublished paper I have attempted to assemble 
the facts which show clearly that the amount and kind of 
schooling that most American youth receive today, especially 
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at the secondary and college levels, depend primarily on where 
they happen to live, the racial and ethnic group to which they 
belong, the economic and social status of their parents, the 
particular school they happen to attend; and only secondarily 
on their native intelligence to the extent that it is correlated 
with the social, economic, racial, and geographic factors. 

It is a well-known and well-documented fact that educa- 
tional opportunities are not distributed equally over the entire 
nation, nor are they distributed according to the talents of 
youth. The best opportunities are offered to youth who hap- 
pen to live in a wealthy residential suburb or in a university 
town. The child who lives across the tracks or in the slums 
or in some remote rural section or in almost any rural area 
of the South and Southwest has educational opportunities that 
are comparatively inferior to those offered by wealthier 
communities. 

This inequality in the geographic distribution of educational 
opportunity is dramatically illustrated by Farnsworth Crow- 
der who quotes the following passages from a letter of a 
fourteen-year-old Midwestern girl to a friend: 


Last year we thought we were hard up because school closed April 
first. This year I guess we aren’t going to have school at all. 
I guess I’ll have to give up my plan to take high school, with the school 
closed. I feel like crying every time I see it with the doors and win- 


dows boarded up. . . . Do you think you could get on without a 
school or even a set of books? Grace has the arithmetic VIII and I 
have the grammar. . . . For all of us that go to the parsonage 
there is one history book. . . . It stops before the war but I guess 


there hasn’t been much since then but trouble and I don’t need a book 
to learn about that. 


It is unnecessary to present here even a summary of the 
statistical evidence which shows clearly the wide geographic 
differences between public schools in respect to the length of 
the school year, training and salaries of teachers, buildings 
and physical facilities, textbooks, and other teaching materials 
to say nothing at all about differences in the viewpoint and 
educational philosophy of the school authorities. 
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The racial or ethnic group to which an American child 
belongs is also a determining factor in the amount and kind 
of education that he receives. This inequality is most marked 
in the case of the Negro. The Negro child is under a terrible 
educational handicap, first, due to his caste status; second, 
to his geographic place of residence; and third, to the low 
economic position of his parents. In some of the southern 
states where segregation is mandatory by law there is as high 
as a fifteen-to-one difference between whites and Negroes in 
the amount spent per year per child on education. Even in 
the northern states where the color line is not so sharply 
drawn there is, nevertheless, a great deal of educational dis- 
crimination on the part of teachers, fellow pupils, parents, 
and even school authorities. 

But this is not all. Within any racial group or geographic 
area, educational opportunities are distributed according to 
social and economic class status. Facts collected from the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, where re- 
cent surveys have been made, present a compelling array of 
evidence that the socio-economic status of a youth is a de- 
termining factor in both the amount and kind of education 
he receives. The amount of education, measured by the 
number of years which the pupil remains in school, is highly 
correlated with the socio-economic level of his home. Those 
who come from the poorer homes and belong to the lower 
social classes tend, on the whole, to drop out of school at the 
end of the compulsory school age. Those who come from the 
middle classes tend, on the whole, to drop out at the end of 
high school, whereas those who come from the upper class 
attempt, at least, to go through college. The kind of educa- 
tion that those who remain in school receive is determined in 
part by the secondary or collegiate curriculum in which they 
are enrolled. These curricula are geared more or less to 
occupations which, in turn, are socially stratified. Children 
who come from the poorer homes are more likely to be found 
in the trade and vocational curricula with a view to moving 
out into a skilled occupation or into a white-collar career job. 
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to-do homes are more likely to be found in the college pre- 
paratory curricula in high schools, in the arts and sciences 
divisions of the college, and in the graduate professional 


schools. 


There is, to be sure, still considerable leeway and oppor- 
tunity for intellectually gifted children from the lower classes 
to find educational chances for the development of their tal- 
ents in accordance with the great American tradition. But 
the facts, in so far as they are available, seem to indicate 
that such persons are rapidly becoming the exception rather 
than the rule. 

The American school system is therefore charged with 
being aristocratic in practice but democratic in theory. It 


recognizes and perpetuates class distinctions. 


The secondary 


schools, we are told, were built from the top down under the 
domination of, and according to the requirements of, the 


liberal arts colleges. 


The traditional pattern of education 


in the liberal arts colleges was borrowed originally from the 
aristocratic universities of Europe—especially England. In 
those countries a college degree was and is a mark of class dis- 


tinction. 


So it is with us today. 


Higher education is com- 


monly regarded as the best way up the social and economic 


ladder. 


The American Ship of State is not a one-class boat. 


Those who travel first class have, as a rule, a first-class edu- 
cation; those who go third class or steerage have, as a rule, an 
education that befits that status. 

A second general indictment of the public school system in 
America is that it is autocratic in its organization and admin- 
‘The traditions of American education are au- 
thoritarian in character,” writes S$. A. Courtis in an article 


istration. 


called ‘‘Are Administrators Autocrats ?”’ 


He goes on to say, 


‘Educators profess to believe in democracy, preach democ- 
racy, and resent being called dictatorial but the fact remains 


that American schools are autocratic to the core.”’ 


Rubin R. 


Palm of Stanford University, writing for the School Board 


Journal in February 1940, says, “Only in a minority of in- 
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stances is the general concept of democracy applied in ad- 
ministrative practice.” Dean Melby of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has pointed out that the standard pattern of organi- 
zation and administration of public school systems in America 
was copied from business and industry which, in turn, was 
copied from the army. The line and staff plan of organiza- 
tion and administration which is characteristic of modern 
industry and has always been the dominant pattern of military 
machines is a hierarchy in which orders are initiated above 
and carried out below. This hierarchical scale of administra- 
tion, however practical and efficient it may be and however 
necessary it may seem, stands, nevertheless, in opposition to 
the democratic process. The point at issue, over which there 
is now a lively debate, is the extent to which teachers should 
participate with principals, superintendents, and school boards 
in the formation of policies and in determining the procedures 
for carrying them out. Are teachers merely agents or em- 
ployees, or should they have a voice in matters that so vitally 
affect their lives? What are the consequences of this situa- 
tion for the children? Does the hierarchical system of admin- 
istration reach down into the classroom and disturb or distort 
the educational process? Can democrats be educated in an 
autocratically administered school system? If they can, so 
much the better because the hierarchical line and staff plan 
is undoubtedly more efficient than the town hall voting plan. 

Autocracy in the classroom is liable to have consequences 
far more serious than autocracy in the superintendent’s office 
or in the principal’s office. It is here that the educative pro- 
cess goes on, that the pupil learns a way of living. It is al- 
leged that, on the whole and the country over, classroom 
teachers are autocrats, bosses, and dictators. Pupils have 
little freedom of choice in their classroom activities. Their 
lives are governed by rules, routine, and ritual which must 
be faithfully followed. All activities are teacher initiated and 
pupil consummated. Pupils have neither freedom of speech, 
action, nor thought. Everything is under control and kept 
well in hand. There is some classroom discussion, to be sure, 
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and there are occasional moments of freedom but there is lit- 
tle voting and little group activity except in trivial matters. 
Children have no voice in the selection of their textbooks or 
lesson materials. Their role is one of docility, submission, 
and subordination. ‘They are supposed to take it and like it 
and ask no questions—so we are told. 

I suspect, however, that this picture reflects more accurately 
the schools of yesterday than those of today. While I have 
no statistical information, yet | am persuaded that the Amer- 
ican schoolroom the country over has undergone in the past 
ten years considerable transformation. For one thing cor- 
poral punishment is rapidly going out. ‘Teachers are better 
trained than they used to be. They know more about children, 
more about how learning takes place. Schoolrooms are more 
cheerful; pupils are given more freedom; lessons are more 
interesting. But in spite of all this the atmosphere of the 
average American classroom is perhaps still more autocratic 
than it is genuinely democratic. 

In this connection brief reference may be made to some 
recent experimental studies at the University of lowa on group 
behavior contrasting democratic and autocratic atmospheres. 
Matched groups of adolescents (boys and girls) were selected 
to participate in a project of making theatrical masks. They 
were divided into groups of six to a group plus a leader. The 
leader but not the pupils was aware of the nature and purpose 
of the experiment. The leader of the autocratic group was 
instructed to conduct the work as far as possible along the 
lines of traditional public school classroom procedure; the 
leader of the democratic group was instructed to use more 
progressive procedure. If the so-called autocratic group in 
this experiment was in fact really typical of American public 
school classroom procedure and if the resulting effects of such 
an atmosphere on the pupils is typical (neither of which is 
claimed by the investigators) the consequences for the edu- 
cation of democrats are indeed serious. 

If these indictments against American education are true, 
how does it happen that the educational product is as demo- 
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cratic as it seems to be? If the organization and administra- 
tion of the public school system are patterned after the army 
and if educational opportunities are not distributed according 
to talents and capacities, it is truly amazing that we have re- 
mained a democratic nation. If the process is not democratic, 
how can the product be so? 

One answer to this dilemma may be that the fundamental 
patterns of democratic living are already formed in the child 
before he enters school. It is therefore in the home rather 
than in the school that the democrat is made. But against 
this it may be argued that the process of preschool education 
in most homes is not particularly favorable to the education 
of democrats. For one thing, the doctrine of parental respect 
and obedience is often carried entirely too far. Moreover, 
the long span of dependency of the child upon his parents 
does not give him proper opportunity to acquire habits of self- 
reliance, resourcefulness, and independence that enable him to 
stand on his own feet and face the world fearlessly. The ex- 
perience of having all desires gratified by parents, on the one 
hand, and the experience of being obedient and docile and 
submissive in exchange for these gratifications, on the other, 
fits the picture of Fascism better than the picture of democracy. 
We are told that one reason why dictators can so easily get 
control of an entire nation is because they adopt the parental 
pattern of giving security to the population in exchange for 
submissiveness. It has been pointed out that individuals who 
love and treasure freedom to the point of dying for it are 
individuals who tasted the fruits of liberty in the tender years 
of their childhood. But such individuals are rare. 

Another way out of the dilemma is suggested by the fact 
that, historically at least, the democrat has always been some- 
what of a rebel. The two great American rebellions were led 
and supported by democrats. In both cases they rebelled 
against what they regarded as an abridgment of their rights. 
In the rebellion against England it was the natural rights of 
man that were at stake, and in the rebellion of the South 
against the North the issue was states rights versus federal 
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rights. In both of these rebellions the leaders were, for the 
most part, educated as aristocrats and under an educational 
regime that was basically autocratic. The same thing was true 
to some degree at least of the leaders of both the English and 
French revolutions. This suggests that perhaps one way to 
make a democrat would be to put him through a very auto- 
cratic process of education in the hope that he would later 
rebel against it. I doubt, however, if we Americans would 
consciously take this risk even though it may be true that we 
are actually taking it without being too aware of what we 
are doing. 

There is still a third explanation of how it comes about 
that democrats can be produced through nondemocratic edu- 
cational processes. It is held that the forces which determine 
the political and social opinions, attitudes, and conduct of the 
people lie outside of the home and the school. It is pointed 
out, for example, that democracies thrive best in frontier so- 
cieties where there is an abundance of natural resources and 
where man’s security is in his own strength and wisdom and 
where there is a minimum of social interdependence. A dem- 
ocrat is a man who, among other things, has a great deal of 
independence and self-reliance. He refuses to exploit or be 
exploited by others. His security lies in his own resourceful- 
ness and not in his prestige or power over others. The social 
and economic conditions in North America in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries provided an ideal situation for such 
persons. It is therefore held that given favorable conditions 
democracy will flourish, but under unfavorable conditions it 
will decay. The organization and administration of the public 
school system has little to do with it. Education is a result 
and not a cause of democracy. Education always has been 
and always will be the essential process of transmitting a 
culture from one generation to the next, thereby centinuing 
and preserving the status quo. It is not primarily an agent 
of social change. Social change or cultural transformation is 
achieved in other ways. I am told that in Germany the Nazi 
leaders do not rely on the schools for indoctrination of their 
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gospel, but rather on the Hitler Jugend. It is apparently 
their belief that the schools cannot function effectively as fac- 
tories for turning out Nazis until after the nation has been 
thoroughly Hitlerized by propaganda and the secret police. 

But in spite of all this we in America cling tenaciously to 
the belief that there must surely be some relation between our 
educational process and its product. We are unwilling to 
accept the proposition that our schools can be no more or no 
less democratic than the society which sustains them. We like 
to think of the schools as leading and not following the pro- 
cession. We realize that our democracy has fallen short of its 
ideals but we want the next generation to be one step nearer 
them. We admit that the pattern of American education is 
not ideally democratic and that the process of school admin- 
istration and of teaching is more autocratic than we want 
it to be. We are also aware of the fact that the main reason 
for this is that our society itself will not permit the schools to 
advance too far beyond the status quo. While it may be true 
that the public school system reflects the dominant political 
and social trends of the nation, yet we as educators cannot be 
satisfied with this situation. 

There are those who believe that the high tide of democ- 
racy was reached at the turn of the century just before we 
fought the first World War to safeguard it forever. Since 
that time it has been steadily declining throughout the world 
and the trend today is clearly in the other direction. It is be- 
lieved by many that the present war will result in less world 
democracy no matter which side wins. The forces that are 
sweeping the world toward Fascism are bound to be felt in 
our country. We believe that education is our most effective 
defense. If it is, our homes and schools must produce more 
true democrats. 

This problem is not an easy one to solve. There are two 
major difficulties that stand in the way. The first I have just 
mentioned—the degree of democracy permitted in schools is 
determined by the ideas, convictions, and interests of those 
who control the schools. If these persons believe that auto- 
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cratic control and aristocratic distribution of educational priv- 
ileges are proper and justified, then those who believe other- 
wise must either convert those who are in control or else 
secure the control for themselves. The problem is to operate 
schools that are more democratic than the society which sus- 
tains them. 

The second difficulty is more deep-seated and more formid- 
able. It stems from the fact that the process of socialization 
in any culture is, to a large degree at least, a matter of con- 
formity. This coupled with the fact that the child in our 
culture spends the first fifteen to twenty years of his life as a 
dependent on others gives those on whom he is dependent a 
powerful leverage in the molding of his character. The role 
of the young in our society is one of submission and subordi- 
nation. I have already pointed out that the parent-child or 
teacher-pupil relationship in our culture seems to be far more 
adapted to Fascism than to democracy. Democracy requires 
independence and freedom, self-reliance, respect for personal- 
ity, reciprocal interaction which oscillates between dominance 
and submission and in which no individual is perpetually and 
on all occasions either subordinate to, or superordinate to, 
other individuals. 

I am convinced that the crucial period in the education of a 
democrat is adolescence. ‘This is the time when, in our so- 
ciety, youth achieves independence of parents, guardians, 
and other protectors and goes forth in the world as a man in 
his own right. The critical period is that during which youth 
learns to stand on his own feet, learns his own strength and 
weakness. It is a difficult achievement and little understood 
by parents, teachers, or even psychologists. Some individuals 
never achieve it and go through life emotionally, at least, de- 
pendent on others. I believe it was achieved best on the 
frontier or in the open spaces where youth came in direct con- 
tact with the forces of nature. All educational doctrine 
which has advocated a return to nature, such as that of Rous- 
seau, has had in it an implicit faith that by such a return the 
individual achieves his greatest psychological freedom. 
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Intellectual freedom is the heart and soul of democracy. 
Given that, all other freedoms such as freedom of speech, 
worship, and work will come in due season. One of Amer- 
ica’s greatest democrats and indeed one of the greatest demo- 
crats of all time was Thomas Jefferson. His passion for lib- 
erty is expressed in the oft-quoted passage, “I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility to every form of tyr- 
anny over the mind of man.” He was proud of the academic 
freedom which, as its father, he had bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In one of his numerous letters he said: 
‘This institution will be based upon the illimitable freedom of 
the human mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.’ This is the kind of thing 
that Jefferson probably would have said to his son, if he had 
had one, upon his departure from home. He probably would 
have told that son that reason and truth are the twin checks 
on unbridled and misguided freedom. But reason without 
knowledge is empty and futile, and knowledge without social 
values, moral convictions, and high ideals may lead to de- 
structive ends. 

The education of a democrat is largely a matter of emanci- 
pation. It is a process of setting youth free from dependence 
on parents, relatives, government, or the privileged classes. 
It is accomplished mainly by the development of creative tal- 
ents and the release of latent resources from inhibition. It is 
found in the achievement of the knowledge which is power, of 
the skills which are socially useful, and of the attitudes and 
purposes which are unselfish. Man’s freedom resides in his 
own resourcefulness, his knowledge, his power of thinking, 
and his devotion to a democratic philosophy of life. Having 
achieved this freedom he will treasure it above everything 
else. He cannot be bribed or tempted to exchange it for se- 
curity, wealth, or prestige. I know a college president who 
is also a great scientist who once told me that he had stead- 
fastly refused all invitations from publishers to write text- 
books because he would rather be free than famous. 
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The education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic 
as analyzed and reviewed by J. J. Walsh, an eminent Catholic 
psychologist and writer, was characterized by the training 
that they received in public discussion and debate, known in 
those days as “disputations.” It was this training that gave 
them conviction and skill in one of the basic principles of de- 
mocracy, namely, that no legislation affecting the lives of the 
people shall be enacted until the issues involved have been 
thoroughly studied, analyzed, reviewed, and debated in the 
light of all available facts. In this process are found all the 
essential factors in the democratic process of education. These 
factors are knowledge, particularly of the facts of the case, 
reasoning based on these facts, awareness of the social values 
or principles involved, foresight of the consequences that may 
follow alternative decisions. This is the democratic way of 
solving social problems. The educated democrat is therefore 
a man who is skilled in the art of finding a solution to social 
problems by collective thinking. The great democrats of his- 
tory were trained in collective thinking largely through the 
pedagogical device of discussion and debate, and in spite of 
the fact that the schools that they attended were even more 
autocratic and aristocratic than those of today. But from 
these schools they managed to emerge as free men. 

If Jefferson were alive today | doubt if he would be worried 
over the autocracy and aristocracy that is left in our system 
of public schools. He would be more concerned over whether 
or not reason is left to combat it. The hopeful outlook for 
the democratic process in American education is the fact 
that we are continually criticizing, reforming, re-evaluating, 
rethinking, and reshaping our system of schools. Democracy 
is essentially a trial-and-error process which contains in itself 
its own correctives. It makes mistakes, to be sure. It some- 
times makes the same mistakes over and over, but there is 
always freedom to criticize and to correct. The system of 
checks and balances which the Founding Fathers of the Re- 
public invented to prevent the power of government from be- 
coming too concentrated in the hands of the few has certainly 
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operated in the field of education. It may be true that the 
school system is a hierarchy and that the classroom is auto- 
cratic, but our system of organization and administration is 
much more satisfactory today than it was yesterday. 

The processes of democracy are necessarily slow; they re- 
quire time for deliberation, discussion, persuasion, and most 
of all for understanding the basic nature of social problems. 
We are today making more use of science, the vast resources 
of which have scarcely been tapped for the benefit of educa- 
tion. We are also progressively clarifying our ideas concern- 
ing the objectives of education; we are slowing getting our 
philosophy straightened out; our understanding of the learning 
process is increasing; we are endeavoring to improve the selec- 
tion and training of teachers; and we are trying to bring the 
best education within the reach of everyone. Most important 
of all is our unlimited faith in democracy. Like the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence we have staked our entire 
future on it, and in the pursuit of it “we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor.” 


Te 


General Education and the Jesuit 
Conception of Education 
By ROBERT I. GANNON, §.]J. 


O ASSURE a really successful educational session, 
topics which are as comprehensive as possible should 
be dismissed in the shortest possible time, for only then 
can we be sure that the speaker will confine himself to those 
dependable generalities which are unlikely to provoke too 
much discussion. You will agree at the outset that the sub- 
ject assigned to me this morning deserves a round of ap- 
plause before it is even analyzed. It brought me back to the 
opening gun I once found in an examination paper set for sec- 
ond year high which read: “Discuss briefly the fact of crea- 
tion, touching lightly on its causes and effects.” 

In this instance, however, two very courteous motives under- 
lay the selection of so general a topic. First, it was realized 
that after a few years in the office of a university president, 
no man can be expected to know anything in particular, and, 
second, the real object of the Council was to memorialize in a 
general sort of way the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Society of Jesus. 

For it was in 1540, at the height of the glittering Renais- 
sance, that His Holiness Pope Paul III recognized as a reli- 
gious Order a group of young scholars whose successors were 
to be known in history, not always with equal enthusiasm, 
but never with indifference, as the Jesuits. A few years be- 
fore, when they were for the most part laymen and masters 
of the University of Paris, they had banded themselves to- 
gether with the idea of missionary work in the Near East, 
and although subsequent events handed over to them and 
their successors the education of a great part of the Catholic 
World, the Order has remained a missionary Order to the 
present day. Of course, there have always been various kinds 
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of missions in the world, foreign missions and home missions, 
and various kinds of heathens living in various kinds of 
groves—cocoanut groves and groves of Academe. This, Ig- 
natius Loyola saw clearly from the begining, so that only the 
end was set for the new Society—Omnia ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam; the means to this end would change to suit different 
races and different generations of men. One of the most con- 
stant means, however, even from the earliest days, was to 
be the establishment of universities and colleges. So that 
first of all the Orders of the Church, the founder of the 
Society enjoined in its very constitution devotion to the cause 
of education. 

During the first five formative years, five colleges were 
established, though these were attended only by youthful 
members of the Order. In 1546, however, laymen began to 
enroll for the lectures in Gandia, and two years later our 
first fully constituted classical college opened its doors in 
Messina. Growth was rapid and healthy. Within the next 
thirty-five years, 162 colleges were founded in various parts 
of Europe, and by 1749 there were 669 in Europe, the Amer- 
icas, and India, with any number up to 2,000 students in each. 

For reasons which repay a curious investigation of history, 
the all-powerful Bourbon princes, who were themselves to be 
so soon destroyed, using the combined pressure of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Parma, and Naples, had the Order sup- 
pressed throughout the world in 1773, abruptly ending the 
college course of an amazing number of students—40,000 in 
France alone—and dividing the foundations, as usual, among 
the politicians. When, therefore in 1814, Pope Pius VII re- 
established the Society throughout the world, he was able 
to find very little of its former property with which to endow 
it, so that its struggle since has been with poverty as well as 
with revolution and banishment. ‘That explains why, when 
Fordham University was founded a hundred years ago, there 
were hardly fifty Jesuit Colleges throughout the world, and 
only three in the United States. 

At present we have in this country thirteen universities, 
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thirteen colleges of liberal arts (not being superstitious in spite 
of our simplicity), and thirty-seven private high schools, where 
we are trying with uneven success to carry on the old tradition. 
[ say uneven because so much of our work is influenced by 
contemporaneous and local culture. The East is more sus- 
ceptible to Latin and Greek than the West. The North, on 
the whole, works harder than the South. Everywhere our 
graduate and professional schools are indistinguishable from 
their neighbors of the same rank except for the Catholic 
background of most faculty members, the occasionally explicit 
courses in philosophy, and the negative norm of revelation 
which, of course, we carry into every activity of life. So too, 
our colleges and high schools have conformed, though to an 
extent which varies in different parts of the country. We have 
changed, for instance, our old-time six-year secondary school, 
with an added year of philosophy, to the usual four-year high 
school, four-year college course. We have been forced to 
accept, against our better judgment, a variety of diet in the 
high school, which has resulted with us, as with everyone else, 
in graduating too many boys who cannot properly read a book, 
who cannot write a correct English paragraph, who cannot 
translate a foreign sentence—ancient or modern—into good 
English, who cannot solve a simple problem in algebra or even 
arithmetic and who, therefore, no matter what assorted tid- 
bits they may have picked up in civics and sociology, carpen- 
try and hygiene, are unfit to enter a respectable college of 
arts and sciences. We feel in all humility that in preserving 
the ancient discipline of Latin and Greek with a method of 
teaching them that has the advantage of long experience, we 
have escaped the ultimate in chaos which has been reached 
in some of our American institutions, but we must confess to 
a certain nostalgia at times, looking back on the days before 
the outside pressure was so great, when the four years of 
high school were simply a preparation for the three years of 
general education, known in an earlier day as belle lettres or 
humanities, rhetoric, and philosophy. 

For the Jesuit concept of education, so far as it is in any 
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sense peculiar to the Society, has dealt exclusively with general 
education—liberal education—the education, that is, which 
should be imparted in a college of liberal arts and sciences, 
without ignoring, however, the necessary secondary prepara- 
tion for such an institution. In this we follow the guiding 
principle of Ignatius: there are many goods, but time is 
short—concentrate on the greater good. God can be glori- 
fied in many ways, but choose only that which will give Him 
the Greater Glory. 

Primary schools are good, so are trade schools and grad- 
uate schools and professional schools, but to traditionalists 
like ourselves, nothing ranks with the college of liberal arts 
as a channel of continuity except the family, the church, and 
the courts of law. It is one of the four great treasuries of 
our social inheritance, and we need our social inheritance so 
much today. We need the past, you know; we need it terribly. 
For any civilization is 90 per cent heirlooms and lessons and 
memories. Isn’t it strange that such an obvious fact should 
be anathema to our contemporaries? As Jacques Maritain 
says: ‘‘We have killed our past and lost its sense of values. 
We have destroyed our confidence in authority and have 
gained no confidence in ourselves.”” And now observers of 
our higher education are almost echoing his words. They 
seem to agree that we have been left to a meaningless flux 
because the American colleges of liberal arts have lost their 
sense of values. They have broken continuity with the past. 
As a result, from the graduate school to the preschool nur- 
sery, everybody is trying something new every day, and this 
confusion, this motion without direction, is what they call 
progress. 

In the circumstances, the situation is not surprising. Yes- 
terday’s theory has to be discarded today because the only 
real reason for adopting it was that it was yesterday’s. You 
can look in vain for any sound or consistent philosophy be- 
neath the whole thing. Not long ago H. G. Wells, the irre- 
pressible bad boy of English letters, speaking at the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, edified us with 
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his latest theory of education. It consists, apparently, in 
feeding students from infancy on carefully selected passages 
from his own Outline of History—at seven shillings the vol- 
ume. The next prophet to arise will probably announce that 
since cerebration is largely a matter of diet, you have only to 
count your vitamins toward a degree instead of your credits, 
five million vitamin A, five million vitamin B, bachelor of 
arts. An indefinite number of both, together with an original 
cartoon, doctor of philosophy! If he does, that theory, like 
the rest, will be taken up for a time with religious enthusiasm 
in all the halls of confusion throughout the country. It will 
supplant all others because it is the latest thing—and the 
latest thing is always better than anything that went before. 
Their defense will be to tell you: ““Times are changing. Off 
with the old and on with the new.” 

Instead of arguing that civilization is being transformed 
rapidly under our eyes, strange forces are being let loose 
every day and therefore this is, above all times, a time for 
conservatism—in the original sense of conservare—a time to 
gather together our cultural heritage and protect it; to make 
more sure than ever of the great essentials; to see where the 
whole thing is leading us, up or down. Instead of that the 
cry seems to be: Let us change our education as fast as our 
declining civilization changes. Our civilization is breaking 
up, let us break up our schools with it. In other words, the 
education of today seems to regard our schools and colleges 
like the stage, as a mirror of contemporary society. So that 
as society becomes less and less interested in the beauty of 
literature, the clarity and penetration of philosophy, the sub- 
limity of religion, these things should be correspondingly re- 
placed in the curriculum by fact-finding sciences and utilitarian 
courses. We protest, of course, that our colleges should not 
be mirrors to reflect society, they should be torches to light 
it and lead it; but our protest is drowned out by the sheer 
noise of modernity. 

As a consequence of all this, the college of liberal arts has 
been increasingly ignored of recent years. There has been a 
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welter of professional schools and trade schools. Even in 
the institutions that claim to be colleges, everything is pre-law, 
pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-business, pre-podiatry—all of it 
looking to information, facts, dollars and cents; none of it 
helping the student ‘‘to see life steadily and see it whole’’; to 
see life and live life as the great men before us lived and saw 
it—mutatis mutandis, of course. For some things have to 
change. ‘Subjects change, problems change, activities change, 
but ideas and qualities abide,’ or should abide, and helping 
them to abide is the chief function of the liberal arts. So 
that a man who has had a liberal education is a citizen not 
only of the whole world but of all time. The finest souls of 
every generation are all with him, of a single blood, and he 
feels their blood flow through the veins of his own ideas. He 
is not ill at ease with that small group of really cultured men 
who can keep a grip on the treasury of the past while they 
manage to grasp the present and plan for the future. For a 
college of liberal arts will give him philosophy, the natural 
sciences, history, and literature, not, however, as a lot of sep- 
arate items, but all welded together in some kind of interpre- 
tation of his own experience and of the world in which he 
lives. All this it will give if it is a true college of liberal arts. 

There are, unfortunately, too many of the counterfeit type 
in America today, too many that have gone completely mod- 
ern and are now cold-blooded emporiums selling chunks of 
dead information at ten dollars a pound. Some of them will 
deliver it at your home, sealed with this their seal on the 
tenth day of June. They really ought to wrap it in cello- 
phane. We insist, therefore, that it is only the right kind of 
liberal arts college that will give a man grounds for a true 
criticism of life, that will hand on the great inheritance of the 
past. 

We do not, of course, imagine for a moment that ours is 
the only “right kind.” There are many mansions in the 
heaven of a great ideal, but we rather naturally like the one 
that we have lived with for four troubled centuries, and feel 
that it must have some validity to have lasted so long. 
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Underlying our ideal of the liberal arts college from the 
very begining were two presuppositions, both of which seemed 
dubious enough in 1540, both of which are vigorously chal- 
lenged in 1940 with what seems to us disastrous results. First, 
we have always believed that all men have the same principal 
purpose in life and that that purpose is discoverable. Second, 
we have always believed that all men have faculties which 
are capable of being trained, group them and name them as 
you like, as long as they cover broadly the intellect and will. 
So that even before the curriculum method and discipline of a 
liberal education had been thought through, the early Jesuits 
were satisfied that learning was not an end in itself, but a 
means whose end was to make men more human and more 
spiritual, better able to live fully here and attain the ultimate 
purpose of their existence. They realized that general cul- 
ture should precede specialization; that this general culture 
should not be appraised in terms of immediate utility, like 
courses in a trade school; that the first responsibility of a 
college of liberal arts should center—not on facts or skills, 
but on attitudes; that its primary task should be the refining 
of taste, the sharpening of intellect, the strengthening of will, 
the ennobling of character. They felt, too, as true children 
of the Renaissance, that in achieving these ends, Latin, Greek, 
and philosophy formed a constant that could be relied upon 
as at least one eternal approach to art, literature, sociology, 
politics, and the physical sciences. ‘Their attitude and ours 
toward the culture of Greece and Rome was once eloquently 
expressed by the late Father Jaime Castiello in 4 Humane 
Psychology of Education. He says: 


This classical culture when carried out under Christian auspices, 
does give a true, inward, almost experimental knowledge of that which 
is spiritual: something which can never be reduced to time, space, 
weight, or number; something which is essentially fluid, moving, plastic, 
rich, and capable of holding in itself the whole of creation—a micro- 
cosmos; something which in its immense, opulent, interior life is yet 
immensely lonely, poor, and ardently thirsty for God. 
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If this devotion of the early Jesuits to Latin and Greek was 
essentially modern in 1540 (and they were pioneers in sys- 
tematizing the teaching of the classics), their unshaken loyalty 
to scholastic philosophy was considered in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a little out of date. The glorious thirteenth century 
meant olden times to them, as olden as theirs is to us today, 
but they stoutly maintained, as we do today, that the science 
of primary causes systematically pursued is essential to a 
balanced grasp of any other science, social or physical; that 
it is, besides, the unrivaled coordinator of life and learning. 

Such were the convictions, therefore, which led after years 
of experimentation to the publishing, in 1599, of the Ratio 
atque Institutio Studiorum Societatis Jesu, or The Jesuit Code 
of Liberal Education, better known as the Ratio Studiorum. 
The curriculum it outlined embraced three years of grammar, 
one of humanities or belle lettres, whose specific object was 
the appreciation of beauty, one of rhetoric, which centered 
chiefly in the study of eloquence, and a final year of philosophy, 
science, and mathematics. “The method, which it outlined in 
great detail, included the prelection, which differed in the 
upper and lower classes; erudition wherein they could fit a 
rather elaborate treatment of history, geography, ethnology, 
and so forth; composition, which stressed the all-important 
art of expression, oral and written; the real heart of the Ratio, 
discussion, which ran the gamut from formal disputation in 
the higher classes to contests and games in the lower classes; 
and frequent repetition, conducted with a most refreshing 
variety. The matter was taken in class with great thorough- 
ness, a little at a time, and carefully graded to produce cumu- 
lative effect. Outside of class, academies were prescribed. 
that is, groups of homogeneous students, some reading more 
extensively than the regular class—all of Seneca, for instance, 
or all of Sophocles—some debating, some writing or perform- 
ing plays. Drama, from the beginning, was almost an in- 
dividuating note of a Jesuit college. 

Such, in brief, were the schools of the old Society. Is there 


anything left today of the Ratio Studiorum? Is there any- 
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thing in it worthy of survival? We must confess that many 
changes have occurred, not always for the best. Our schools 
at present are a compromise between the old ideal and the 
battering exigencies of life around us. The state often forces 
us to complicate our high school curriculum, though frankly, 
we think a more simple aim would achieve better results. The 
fact that two-thirds of our college students come from Jesuit 
high schools where they have been well prepared, but for a 
different kind of course, complicates our college curriculum, 
and the pressure of public opinion—not always enlightened— 
has affected both high school and college. As a consequence, 
less than a third of the undergraduates at Fordham, for ex- 
ample, are taking a recognizable Jesuit course of Latin, Greek, 
and philosophy, and even for them there has been considerable 
modification. Another third takes Latin and philosophy, an- 
other third only philosophy. The rest of their course is in 
each case made up of subjects not included in the original 
Code. 

The curriculum, therefore, is definitely changed, but the 
methods are still surprisingly effective, and we pride our- 
selves—obscurantists that we are—in clinging to the prin- 
ciples of 1540. For example, we have always held out against 
the elective system, even in the days of its greatest popularity. 
We have always regarded Charles Eliot of Harvard as a great 
man, so great, in fact, that he was able, singlehanded, to knock 
American education unconscious for a full generation. With 
all our faults, we have never succumbed to exaggerated de- 
partmentalism, which creates institutions where only the pro- 
fessor of spelling can spell, and he is not expected to know the 
meaning of the words—or the evils of the good old credit 
system, which has reduced so many colleges to the level of 
filling stations where the gas is sold by the point. 

As for the future, we have a well-grounded suspicion that 
man progresses much like the hands of a clock and has an 
interesting way of returning to his original starting point. 
We are used, therefore, to falling far behind contemporary 
civilization and then finding ourselves once more in the van 
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without having taken a single step. In fact, when people talk 
about the liberal arts and general education, we rather like 
to be called old fashioned and note with interest that in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere genuine antiques are again in vogue among 
the Brahmins. They have already discovered a man named 
St. Augustine and have persuaded people to read even Thomas 
Aquinas. Who knows—the Ratio Studiorum may be next. 





How Can the College and the School 
Cooperate in Educating Teachers? 


By A. W. MERRILL 


HERE IS an implication in the subject suggested which 

may well be a matter of concern. It is the apparent 

acknowledgment, and I am afraid that with it we can- 
not disagree, that college and school are not always ready to 
cooperate and that such cooperation is lacking even in the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

Certainly one important function of education is to help the 
individual adjust himself in, and to, his environment. A chief 
obstacle lies in the fact that he is beset, in modern civilization, 
by many opposing and conflicting forces and influences. What 
chance is there that agencies of education may hope for suc- 
cess in the face of these distracting influences unless those 
agencies work together harmoniously and wholeheartedly ? 

In fact, when we recognize how complexly intricate society 
has become must we not be convinced that cooperation has 
become a correlative of education? Otherwise educators are 
themselves contributing to the problems they try to solve. 


Epucators Nor Atways Goop CooPpERATORS 


But the sad truth is that neither cooperation nor coordina- 
tion is the rule in education. School people at all levels are 
taking the doctrine of the division of labor very seriously. We 
have divided and subdivided this process of individual devel- 
opment which we call education into many parts and have then 
so neglected the relation of these parts one to another that 
we now find it a serious problem to put them together again. 

Educators have thus become individualists. Our very devo- 
tion to the purposes for which we strive gives a wrong per- 
spective. Our own little field or piece of work by its closeness 
shuts out of our sight other work and other workers. What 
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we do not clearly see we do not understand, and we fail to 
realize its importance. 

The extent to which we have gone in this disjunction of the 
forces and agencies of education would be unbelievable were 
the evidences not all about us. The school has been broken up 
into levels which know almost nothing of each other. In 
secondary school and in higher education we separate our- 
selves into diverse camps on the basis of subject matter. And 
we place between high school and college, barriers peculiarly 
adapted to hamper understanding and sympathy. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


It is useless to hope for cooperation and coordination of 
various agencies of education unless we can agree upon a few 
fundamental principles. 

One of these is that the education of any individual is a 
continuous process rather than a series of separate indepen- 
dent experiences. Interruptions in this continuity constitute 
artificial handicaps which can be imposed only to the serious 
disadvantage of the pupil. Agreement with this first prin- 
ciple places upon every person connected with the process, 
whether it be as teacher, adviser, or administrator, the respon- 
sibility of endeavoring to keep always in mind the relation of 
any present phase of an individual’s development to what has 
gone before and what is likely to come after. 

Another attitude necessary to cooperation is the recogni- 
tion of the essential unity of the educative process. We can- 
not work out separate courses in various lines of study and 
expect them to remain independent of each other. There is 
bound to be correlation, interaction, unification, or fusion 
(whatever we choose to call it) of various fields of knowl- 
edge. The teacher or curriculum director has little to do with 
the matter except to help to make the associations of subject 
matter logical rather than confusing. One of the most com- 
mon causes of bad thinking lies in undirected and mistaken 
correlation of ideas. 

A third of these fundamental principles is that what comes 
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out of the whole process depends much more on the person- 
ality of the individual pupil and his natural and more or less 
subconscious reactions than upon any formal regulation of the 
process. Herein lies the principal reason as well as difficulty 
for guidance. What is apparently the same educational pro- 
cedure may result very differently in the lives of persons of 
varying abilities, tastes, or interests. This is probably the 
principal reason why, as has been fully demonstrated, the 
pattern of secondary school preparation has little to do with 
college success. 

Again, and perhaps most important, success in cooperation 
demands that we forget our petty jealousies, envies, distrusts, 
and antagonisms. There can be no effective mutuality of effort 
without a large degree of mutual trust. We must learn that 
any other educational field is probably as important as our 
own, that the trained and experienced worker in that field is 
presumably as able, conscientious, and efficient in it as we in 
ours, and that his judgment is almost surely better in his own 
area than ours can be. Such, without any attempt at exhaus- 
tive analysis, is the general nature of the platform upon which 
we may hope to establish cooperation in education. 


COOPERATION IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Surely there can be no more natural or hopeful field for the 
development of cooperation in education than in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. The prospective teacher who enters col- 
lege has himself been the object, perhaps the victim, of much 
experimental practice by former college graduates. It would 
not be hard to get him into a very sympathetic state of mind 
toward their problems and difficulties, which he has already 
realized, consciously or subconsciously, from the opposite 
point of view. He knows that he will probably find himself, 
some day, in a rather similar situation. The closer the ties 
that can be established between these two levels of experience 
the greater the chances are for the creating of healthy atti- 
tudes between future teachers and their pupils. 

Certainly the college and school would seem to be mutually 
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complementary to each other in any reasonable plan of teacher 
education. Then it is of extreme importance that each should 
understand the other. If the exchange of faculty members is 
impossible, it is surely entirely practicable to set up opportuni- 
ties for the frequent exchange of opinions and for the cordial 
welcome in the classroom of each institution of visitors from 
the other. 

I am afraid that a major part of the responsibility for a 
lack of understanding between the two institutions lies with 
public school administrators. We are inclined to be inexcus- 
ably self-sufficient. Cooperation will come only when the pub- 
lic school realizes that the college has a great contribution to 
make in problems which we are tempted to consider solely 
our own. 


THE SCHOOL AS A LABORATORY 


The most natural point of contact between the school and 
a teachers college lies in the use of the school as a laboratory. 
Any fair-sized public school system has as a part of its neces- 
sary equipment and program every facility needed for the 
practical application of the instruction given by the college in 
its courses in education. Purely for the purpose of providing 
experience those facilities cannot be improved upon by any 
special set-up provided for the purpose. For experimentation 
and demonstration purposes, of course, particular provision 
must usually be made by the college itself, and it is probably 
in these fields alone that the college should establish its own 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The ordinary plans for practice teaching have barely 
touched the possibilities that lie in this relationship of school 
to college as a field for student exploration and study. Two 
facts need to be kept in mind. Neither of them appears to 
have received proper attention. The first is that the school is 
in constant need of such help as can be given by inexperienced 
persons. The second is that the student planning to teach 
should, at every stage of his study, be in close touch with 
youth and their experiences. 
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Why not let the college student of education, even at the 
very beginning of his course, enter the school now and then 
for several days or weeks at a time as an assistant? Why not 
let him assist in handling mechanical details of organization, 
in supervising play, in conducting some phases of extracurricu- 
lar activities, and in routine duties connected with classroom 
management, all under close supervision and without the as- 
sumption of responsibilities which involve experienced judg- 
ment? 

But the laboratory work need not stop there. As the stu- 
dent proceeds with his college course and before he is ready 
for practice work in the classroom, there are almost countless 
opportunities which the school can offer to give him close con- 
tact with children and young people in learning situations. 
Among such are helping with intramural athletics and with 
pupil organizations of many kinds, coaching of pupils in make- 
up work, reading pupil exercises and papers—always to be 
followed, of course, by individual conferences. The school 
should compensate the college not only by providing compe- 
tent supervision and guidance, but by permitting and urging 
college instructors to join freely in that supervision and guid- 
ance. If the plan is to be made to work, the school and col- 
lege must become, for this purpose, one united agency for 
education, with school teachers and college professors equally 
zealous for the welfare and the rights both of college students 
and school pupils. 

All of this must be actual laboratory work, paralleling re- 
lated college courses of instruction and subordinate to those 
courses, with the college instructor in close touch with the 
student’s work in the school. It will require considerable 
vigilance to keep the student from being exploited. 

A laboratory program such as is here outlined should close 
with provision for a possible period of apprenticeship or 
internship after the ordinary practice teaching. Almost any 
school system would find it advantageous to accept one or 
more college graduates (at small incomes at least sufficient 
for subsistence) to work in a variety of situations during the 
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period of internship in very close relations with several strong 
teachers, assuming such responsibilities as naturally fall upon 
a beginning teacher but with competent advice and help in 
situations as they arise. Usually a young teacher works for 
several years in some small school where supervision is lax or 
entirely missing, with the likelihood that weaknesses and bad 
habits will become fixed. The internship, where it has been 
tried, commonly results in the early establishment of self- 
confidence, of independent thinking, of a real working knowl- 
edge of practical techniques. 

Financially such a laboratory plan need not be expensive 
for either school or college. It involves chiefly a rather radical 
rethinking of some theories and practices which have long 
been accepted, usually on the basis of successful experience, 
but which nevertheless may be subject to improvement. The 
fundamental requisite, however, is that we unselfishly attempt 
to combine our forces without seeking any advantage for 
either of us which works to the detriment of the other. 


COOPERATION IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


The problem of the school as regards what it shall teach 
and how it shall teach it is equally the problem of the college 
which must furnish those who are to do the teaching. It is 
also true that the problem of the college as to what its course 
of study should be is just as fully the problem of the school 
which must accept the graduates of the college as its teachers. 
How peculiar then, that problems of the curriculum of both 
types of institutions are not regularly studied in joint con- 
ferences ! 

Here again we are the victims of our peculiar lack of con- 
fidence in each other. We are afraid of conflicting philoso- 
phies, of the influence of some particular institution of learn- 
ing or some group of theorists, of practice that may not square 
with our theory, of theory that might throw doubt upon our 
practice, of immature judgments, of judgments based only on 
tradition. We even fear the seeming recognition of the 
equality of persons who write different alphabetic combina- 
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tions after their names. We appear to be unable to under- 
stand that these are the advantages of the conference table, 
not the disadvantages. 


COOPERATION IN GUIDANCE 


Probably the most effective and valuable field for coopera- 
tion between schools and teachers colleges is that of guidance. 

Even as early as in junior high school, observant teachers 
are likely to discover some of the traits which indicate the 
advisability of considering teaching as a possible career for 
individual pupils. Certainly, if sufficient opportunities are 
provided for exhibiting aptitudes in this direction, there is 
every probability that much evidence might be secured before 
graduation from senior high school. There has been some 
definite effort toward an intensive study of this problem in a 
few schools that attach nursery schools and kindergartens to 
high school buildings in order that high school girls and even 
boys may be permitted to learn how to live with young 
children. 

Certainly all information connected with the choice of a 
vocation should be passed on with the pupil as he leaves the 
high school for college. This has been neglected in the past 
as being impossible to put into concise form. But forms pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege in connection with the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association have proved the practicability of 
transmitting rather detailed and accurate information from 
school to college. 

Such close relationships as have just been proposed in the 
discussion of the school as a laboratory provide an almost 
ideal situation in which cooperative guidance can be given 
students by both institutions. Not only might a very careful 
study be made of an individual’s probable fitness for teaching 
but sound advice ought to be possible as to the particular field 
of education which he should enter. 

This might mean that upon graduation from a teachers 
college there would be available the opinions of a large group 
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of instructors extending over six or eight years regarding the 
developing qualifications of each student as observed in actual 
relation with groups of children. Such information would be 
invaluable to a school system in any sane program for the 
selection of teachers. 

Such a guidance program will not be complete, however, 
until we find better means of cooperating, as between colleges 
and schools, in describing the qualifications needed for teach- 
ing positions and the qualifications possessed by candidates 
for those positions. At present school administrators and col- 
lege professors do not always speak the same language, the 
result being too many cases of attempting to fit teachers into 
places for which they ought never to have been considered. 

One of the greatest present needs in public school adminis- 
tration is a cooperative study by colleges and school systems 
to attempt to develop a phraseology by means of which school 
and college may thoroughly understand each other, not only 
as the student passes from high school into college but later 
as he goes back to the school from the college to begin his 
work as a teacher. 

Related to the problem of guidance is the need for the col- 
lege and university to recognize that in subject-matter fields 
the student preparing for teaching should have a different 
preparation from that which is ordinarily provided for the 
student entering other lines of work. The time is past when 
the elementary or secondary school can make good use of a 
teacher who is a specialist in a highly restricted field and a 
specialist only. 

The successful teacher in a modern school must have a 
broad general education. This does not mean to minimize in 
any way the necessity for the study of psychology, method, 
philosophy, or other courses in education, but it does mean 
that the teacher who places the child above subject matter has 
special need for a great body of general knowledge to be used 
as a means of teaching this child. 

The school systems that are cooperating with the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations of the Council in giving 
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the national examinations prepared by the Cooperative Test 
Service recognize that a fundamental question in teacher selec- 
tion is, ‘How much does the would-be teacher know?” To 
meet the need thus recognized requires some changes in the 
policies of many institutions that prepare teachers. 


COOPERATION IN THE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


When the student becomes a teacher the relations between 
college and school should not be broken. Some teachers col- 
leges desire to follow their graduates into the classroom to 
give them further help, but hesitate for fear school authori- 
ties might resent such assistance as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence. How shortsighted for any administrator to be willing 
to break any ties which may be of value to a beginner teacher, 
who certainly needs all the sympathy and encouragement that 
he can get from any source! If only ways might be found 
by which the college where he received his training and the 
school where he is to work would accept a joint responsibility 
for a teacher’s initiation into the intricacies of his new posi- 
tion. How great might be the benefit, not only to the new 
teacher but also to the college and the school as their repre- 
sentatives become acquainted with the other’s point of view. 

The school needs the help of the college in connection with 
the in-service education of older teachers. It is becoming very 
common to base teaching salaries partly upon college credits. 
This adds to the popularity of degrees. When a school sys- 
tem induces a teacher to secure advanced work at a college 
or university, that teacher naturally wants credit toward one 
of these coveted degrees. But, handed down from the dim 
past there are, in many institutions, rigid requirements for 
degrees that have no particular relation to the ordinary needs 
of the school. Therefore it is usually the college faculty which 
determines the courses to be taken rather than the teacher or 
the supervisory staff, which ought to know much more about 
what the teacher needs and wants. There is some psychologi- 
cal authority for the belief that a so-called “felt need” is likely 
to elicit the best efforts of a student. May we not hope that 
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the day may come when it will be discovered that college 
courses which appear likely to improve a teacher’s classroom 
techniques or to impart needed subject matter or to help his 
educational philosophy are just as worthy of credit as is some 
particular combination of subjects which possesses only the 
mystical authority of venerable academic tradition? 


A CoMPOSITE PROGRAM 


Nothing suggested herein is original. ‘There are in exist- 
ence individual instances of something closely approximating 
nearly every proposal. When this is not so, someone else has 
had the dream and I| have ventured to attempt to serve as a 
reasonably faithful amanuensis. 

My attempt has simply been to put together suggestions 
from many sources and thereby to outline some phases of a 
consistent program which might conceivably add immeasurably 
to the efficiency of our two complementary educational insti- 
tutions, school and college, in the education and placing of 
future teachers. 





Ten Years of the Cooperative Test 
Service 
By BEN D. WOOD 
Foe MORE than twenty centuries educational philoso- 


phers and great teachers have called attention to the 
fact of individual differences, and to the educational 
implications of this fact. 

Plato’s classic treatment of the problem of making educa- 
tion appropriate to the individual surprises us today only 
because of its modernity, and because it clashes so completely 
with the tradition of rigidly uniform curriculum prescriptions 
and mass standards from which we are only beginning to 
escape. Quintillian, writing four centuries after Plato, gives 
us a strong hint that what today we call guidance is an in- 
herent aspect of good teaching and an indispensable function 
of the good teacher: 


It is generally, and not without reason, regarded as an excellent 
quality in a master to observe accurately differences of ability in those 
whom he has undertaken to instruct, and to ascertain in what direction 
the nature of each particularly inclines him; for there is in talent an 


incredible variety, and the forms of mind are not less varied than those 
of bodies.’ 


John Locke, 1600 years after Quintillian, reminds us of 
this same fundamental duty of the teacher: 


He, therefore, that is about children, should well study their natures 
and aptitudes, and see, by often trials, what turn they easily take, and 
what becomes them; observe what their native stock is, how it may be 
improved, and what it is fit for: He should consider, what they want.? 


In our own time, President Eliot of Harvard paid homage 
to the same ideal when he wrote: 


* Quoted from William Boyd, The History of Western Education (London: 
A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1921), p. 76. 
* John Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Education, 1695. 
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To discriminate among pupils of different capacity, to select the com- 
petent for suitable instruction, and to advance each pupil with appro- 
priate rapidity, will ultimately become, I believe, the most important 
functions of the public school administrator—those functions in which 
he or she will be most serviceable to families and to the state.* 


While there may be very few today who do not accept this 
principle of education, it is also true that very few honor it 
in practice. Practice lags for at least two reasons. The first 
is that we are finding it difficult to escape from the traditions, 
rituals, and forms of organization set by several generations 
of rigidly prescribed curricula and mass standards. The 
second is the inherent difficulty of learning enough about the 
abilities, interests, and needs of school children to know with 
any certainty what type or grade of education is appropriate 
to them as individuals. 

Traditional school records have been very meager, con- 
sisting mainly of attendance data and teachers’ “marks.” 
While the latter have had some measurement values, their 
subjectivity and lack of comparability have produced consider- 
able confusion and waste in both teaching and research activi- 
ties. The constructive individualization of education re- 
quires a great deal more information than measures of aca- 
demic achievement and growth, but such measures represent 
one indispensable type of information for effective guidance 
work. The advent of the so-called “standardized” tests gave 
much promise, but the early enthusiasm was soon cooled by 
the discovery that the “standardized” tests, far from being 
standardized in any meaningful sense, were not even compar- 
able. The ancient babel of tongues was matched by a babel 
of “standards” and a confusion of “norms.” Tests that 
were constructed by the same authors and published as 
“standardized” by the same publisher gave widely variant and 
contradictory results for the same groups of pupils. 

Because of commercial considerations and other factors, 


* Charles W. Eliot, from speech given at the National Education Association 
meetings, 1892. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, Session of 1892 (New 
York: J. J. Little Press, 1893). 
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the shortage of comparable tests was most acute at those 
levels on the educational ladder where differentiation of cur- 
ricula and guidance were most important, namely, grades 10 
to 14. A continuing supply of comparable academic achieve- 
ment tests for these grade levels would contribute one type 
of needed implementation for realizing the ideal of indi- 
vidualized education. The Cooperative Test Service was de- 
signed to meet this specific need. 

The project was organized in 1929 by the American Coun- 
cil on Education with the aid of a ten-year subvention from 
the General Education Board. Its specific commitment was 
to produce ten comparable forms of tests in each of the 
major academic subject-matter fields at the senior high school 
and junior college levels, and to make one form available 
each year at the lowest possible cost to the test users con- 
sistent with the self-support of the project after the subven- 
tion period. The tests were to be made as good as the cur- 
rent state of technical knowledge permitted. It was under- 
stood that the Cooperative Test Service was a service and 
not a research agency. 

In 1930 this commitment was enlarged by the addition of 
a number of tests not originally contemplated, of certain re- 
search projects, and of an extensive educational program on 
the role of comparable tests and cumulative records in educa- 
tional guidance. 

These extensions of the project have clearly justified them- 
selves. The research activities, mainly under the immediate 
direction of Ralph W. Tyler, then at Ohio State University, 
advanced the art and extended the scope of objective testing 
methods. The educational efforts of the Cooperative Test 
Service staff—including hundreds of lectures in every state 
of the Union, aid in the organization of many regional, state, 
and institutional testing and guidance programs, cooperation 
in the organization and conduct of many conferences, and in 
the publication of many helpful articles and books—have 
helped in bringing about the veritable revolution that has 
occurred during the decade in understanding of and attitude 
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toward the ideal of individualized education and the role of 
comparable tests and cumulative records in achieving that 
ideal. 

While these extensions of the project have placed a heavy 
strain on our resources, the original commitment will be ful- 
filled by the publication in 1941 of the Form R tests. This 
achievement has been made possible by the generous coopera- 
tion and able help of technicians at the universities of Ohio, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and of scholars in these 
and many other universities, colleges, and schools. 

During the decade, the Cooperative Test Service has con- 
structed and published more than 350 units of constantly 
improving test materials. Most of these tests now have the 
unique advantage of the system of scaled scores devised by 
John C. Flanagan. The scaled score system, in the opinion 
of the writer, is perhaps the most significant original con- 
tribution in two decades so far as the practical use of test 
measures for guidance is concerned. 

The Cooperative Test Service has had a significant part 
in the development of the International Test Scoring Machine, 
which, by lowering testing costs, has placed systematic test- 
ing in reach of many schools in which such testing would 
otherwise be prohibitive in cost. This machine, by the recent 
development of the item analysis and matrix multiplier units, 
will contribute notably to test construction and to fundamental 
research procedures. First made generally available in 1938, 
about ninety of these machines are now in use in universities 
and in civil service and other agencies. Four are kept busy 
at the University of Chicago, three at the University of 
Minnesota, three at the Cooperative Test Service. In 1938, 
2,000,000, and in 1939 over 4,000,000 answer sheets were 
distributed by the manufacturer of the scoring machine. 

The distribution of Cooperative tests has been promoted 
by educational and professional methods. Emphasis has al- 
ways been placed on the total guidance problem, and the limi- 
tations as well as the values of comparable tests have been 
explained. This policy has made the growth of our test dis- 
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tribution slow, but we think it has been healthy. Up to 1933, 
about 300,000 tests had been distributed. Since then the 
annual increment has been about 20 per cent, so that during 
the year ending June 30, 1938 over a million tests were distrib- 
uted. The year 1938-39 was the first in which the full 
impact of the scoring machine on test sales was felt. The 
number of test units distributed was about the same as in 
1937-38, but the sales of answer sheets increased 52 per cent, 
from 240,000 to 365,000. The trend toward more answer 
sheets and fewer tests is continuing, and may adversely affect 
the self-support of the project, at least temporarily, since 
the margin of profit, although small on tests, is still smaller 
on answer sheets. For the first nine months of this fiscal 
year, the increase in test sales is small, but answer sheet sales 
increased 119 per cent from 174,000 to 381,000. 

The total distribution to date is nearly 6,000,000 Coopera- 
tive tests and nearly 1,000,000 answer sheets. The most 
significant feature of this distribution is that a large fraction 
represents the same schools and colleges year after year, and 
that an increasing number of these purchasers are using the 
tests systematically for guidance purposes. 

As President Zook said in his annual report, size and num- 
bers are important, but quality is essential. This applies to 
the use no less than to the construction of tests and other 
instruments of guidance. If tests are used sporadically in 
answer to momentary pressures or enthusiasms, their results 
cannot be fully helpful for guidance or anything else. But 
if tests that yield comparable results from year to year and 
from subject to subject are used systematically and the results 
are recorded so as to show the growth of the individual in 
each function measured, both guidance and evaluation are on 
a firm foundation, particularly if the factors of personal de- 
velopment and social adjustment are not ignored. 

We have very gratifying evidence that during the ten years 
of the Cooperative Test Service an increasing number of 
schools and colleges have not only become convinced of the 
need for the continuing study of the pupil as a growing in- 
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dividual, but have actually been using comparable tests sys- 
tematically, year after year, for this purpose. During the 
last five years the independent and public schools associated 
with the Educational Records Bureau have regularly used 
from 150,000 to 200,000 Cooperative tests. During the last 
four full fiscal years the number of colleges using Cooperative 
tests increased from about 700 to 900. In the first half of 
the current fiscal year about 580 colleges used Cooperative 
tests. This trend is very encouraging because it seems to in- 
dicate a growing appreciation of the values of tests that yield 
comparable measures. But even more gratifying is the fact 
that many of these colleges use the tests systematically every 
year. During the four and one-half fiscal years ending De- 
cember 1939, 275 colleges used Cooperative tests five times, 
that is, at least once during each of the five fiscal periods. In 
the same four and one-half fiscal years more than 500 of these 
colleges used Cooperative tests in four of the five fiscal pe- 
riods. Since the fifth fiscal period under review is only a half 
year, it is safe to say that at least a majority of the colleges 
that have used Cooperative tests during the last five years 
use them systematically. Other evidence indicates that these 
colleges are using the test results and other guidance data with 
slowly but steadily increasing effectiveness in the difficult and 
complex task of making education fit the individual. The 
college sophomore, college physics, and college chemistry test- 
ing programs, and the advisory service on which we have an- 
nually spent large fractions of the surplus from test sales, 
have all contributed to these favorable trends. 

The latest extension of the Cooperative Test Service ac- 
tivities was the launching of the teacher examination service. 
Our connection with this type of service really began in 1932, 
when the public school authorities of Providence began using 
special editions of the regular Cooperative tests as one phase 
of the total teacher selection procedure. Soon thereafter 
several other cities began to follow the example set by Provi- 
dence, and for several years the Cooperative Test Service 
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staff had the added labor and expense incident to providing 
new and unused tests for competitive exams for teacher candi- 
dates. In 1938 we had to advise the superintendents that the 
Cooperative Test Service subvention would come to an end 
in 1940, and that we could not thereafter supply them with 
new and unused tests suitable for competitive exam purposes. 
The superintendents then brought their problem to the Amer- 
ican Council through the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, with the result that the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations was appointed. This committee for- 
mulated the teacher examination service project, for which 
the American Council secured a generous subvention from the 
Carnegie Corporation through the Carnegie Foundation. 
Late last spring the National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations assigned to the Cooperative Test Service the task 
of constructing, administering, scoring, and reporting the re- 
sults of the 1940 teacher examinations. Most of the summer 
was spent in recruiting the additional staff needed. Outlines, 
aggregating 312 pages, were prepared for the various test 
units requested by the National Committee, and sent to critics 
in all parts of the country. On the basis of the criticisms, the 
outlines were revised, and were used as guides in constructing 
5,500 items which were tried out in fifty-three booklets in 
December 1939. The pretested forms, aggregating 305 
pages, were completed in January and submitted again to the 
critics in nineteen test units. The final forms were printed 
early in March and were shipped to the twenty-four centers 
where the tests were administered on March 29-30 to nearly 
3,500 candidates. Thanks to the efficient work of our asso- 
ciate director, John C. Flanagan, and our executive secretary, 
David G. Ryans, the tests have all been scored, converted to 
scaled scores, and reported to superintendents and candidates. 
Justly complimentary letters and statements have been re- 
ceived on the careful and effective organization of the admin- 


istrative details as worked out by our executive secretary, 
David G. Ryans. 
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There are potential dangers in this enterprise against which 
we must be vigilantly on guard. It is for this reason that we 
are for the present limiting the service to selected centers in 
which we are confident the test results will not be misused. 
We are maintaing an experimental attitude on all phases of 
the project. The tests include units on English comprehen- 
sion and expression, reasoning ability, general culture, con- 
temporary affairs, professional information, and subject-mat- 
ter fields, and require two full days of testing time, about 
thirteen hours. 

The most widespread fear is that the examinations will be- 
come the sole basis of selection, that candidates will cram for 
the tests alone, and that teacher education institutions will 
become mere tutoring schools. It is the belief of the National 
Committee that these dangers, formidable as they are, can 
be avoided. No one doubts the desirability of high intelli- 
gence and broad culture in teachers who are to prepare chil- 
dren for effective living in a civilization that is daily growing 
more complex. The highest personal qualities are, of course, 
essential—interest in children, social attitudes, mental and 
physical health, ‘classroom personality,” and so forth. These 
qualities are not denied to all intellectually superior candi- 
dates, nor is there any evidence that intelligence and wide 
culture are handicaps to good teaching. Our problem is to 
select those candidates who have all these desirable qualities, 
and to keep out of the profession those who are deficient in 
any one of the essential professional qualities. 

The potential dangers of the teacher examination service 
can, we believe, be avoided, if those who make and those whe 
use the tests maintain adequate vigilance. Although the tests 
given last month are undoubtedly better than any hitherto 
available, we are not satisfied with them. Indeed, we do not 
expect or even hope to be satisfied with the tests, but we do 
hope that by the continued cooperation of many scholars, 
teachers, and supervisors we may constantly improve the tests, 
and also give some aid in developing more adequate pro- 
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cedure for appraising the so-called ‘‘imponderables.”” The 
tests are of such a nature and so long and will be changed so 
often that mere tutoring will not produce high scores. Each 
superintendent with whom I have talked, and I have talked 
with many, is equally vehement in assuring me that he will 
never make the tests the sole basis of selection, and in suspect- 
ing that some other superintendents will be guilty of that sin. 
This mixture of individual sanctity and universal suspicion 
tends to assuage my fears. I feel that the judicious use of 
comparable exams will increase the use and improve the in- 
terpretation of credentials and personality data that candi- 
dates present and superintendents secure by means of personal 
interviews and oral examinations. 

The most serious problem immediately before us is finan- 
cial. Although we had high hopes, we have not yet found 
enough money to enable us to do the job as well as we now 
know how to do it. We do not have enough money for the 
academic fields and cannot therefore accede to the many re- 
quests we have received urging us to construct tests in the 
special subjects, such as commercial education, industrial arts, 
household arts, and so forth. But we do have enough re- 
sources and cooperation in the field to hold what gains we 
have made, and if we secure needed financial help next year, 
I am confident that we shall launch on a self-supporting basis 
a project that will contribute fundamentally to the profession- 
alization of teaching and general betterment of American 
education. 

One of the most important features of this tenth year of 
the Cooperative Test Service was the substantial completion 
of the process, begun more than three years ago, of centraliz- 
ing our test production in our own offices. The earlier decen- 
tralized arrangement gave us many advantages such as the 
active cooperation of a number of subject-matter scholars 
who already had an interest and some training and experience 
in objective test making, and of a number of the ablest test- 
making leaders in the country, including such men as Henmon, 
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Paterson, Lindquist, and Tyler. Not the least advantage of 
this scheme was the progressive breaking down of the isola- 
tionism that characterized the work of these groups at that 
time, and the building up of channels of intercommunication 
and interchange of ideas which eventuated in the annual con- 
ference of state testing directors inaugurated in 1937. 

The work of these test specialists in recruiting and training 
recruits for test making, and the educational program car- 
ried on by the staff of the Cooperative Test Service and other 
related agencies, gradually increased the number of subject- 
matter scholars who were able and willing to help effectively 
in writing, criticizing, and editing test questions. These co- 
operative educational activities gradually decreased the gen- 
eral hostility to objective tests, cleared away some misunder- 
standings and obstructive distrusts, promoted on a wide front 
an understanding of the need for a continuing supply of com- 
parable tests, and laid the foundation for widespread confi- 
dence in such a permanent central agency as the Cooperative 
Test Service hoped to become. These results gradually re- 
duced the need for decentralization and facilitated the realiza- 
tion of the advantages of a closely knit, centralized test con- 
struction organization—coordination, efficiency, and economy. 

The building of this efficient test-making organization un- 
doubtedly represents one of the major achievements of the 
whole Cooperative Test Service project. While ultimate cen- 
tralization was planned from the outset, and was probably 
inevitable in any case, the important point that I would like 
to emphasize here is that the transformation of the earlier 
decentralized organization has been carried out in such a way 
as to create an efficient and economical operating unit without 
losing the advantages of cooperation from widely scattered 
institutions and individuals. While many others have con- 
tributed in various ways to this result, we are mainly indebted 
for it to our associate director, John C. Flanagan. The pres- 
ent Cooperative Test Service organization is a social asset 
whose value is illustrated in part by the fact that, almost at a 
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moment’s notice, it took over the formidable task assigned 
to it last summer by the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations. 

The need for some such efficient test construction organiza- 
tion is as great as, or greater than, it was ten years ago. The 
art and scope of objective testing has been extended in recent 
years, and will be still further extended in years to come. 
But experience has shown that, so far as wide practical use 
is concerned, follow-up is as important as invention of new 
tests. Unless some agency carries on the task of providing 
new and improved comparable tests at reasonable intervals, 
and of providing interpretative data and disinterested ad- 
visory service at reasonable cost, neither new tests that may 
be invented, nor the tests presently available will be fully 
exploited for constructive purposes. 

Although notable progress has been made in improving 
tests, and in spreading and improving their use, the present 
situation presents a real challenge to educational statesman- 
ship. Many schools and colleges remain relatively untouched 
by the philosophy of individualized education and by the test- 
ing and guidance movement; many schools and colleges still 
set their curricula and define their objectives in terms of 
classes of highly heterogeneous pupils, instead of in terms of 
the abilities, interests, and needs of pupils as individuals. Mil- 
lions of dollars are annually wasted in misdirected efforts of 
teachers and pupils while little if any money can be found 
to pay the relatively minor costs of testing, cumulative rec- 
ords, and guidance work that would reduce both the material 
and spiritual waste of misdirected efforts. There are some 
colleges which class for class, are lower in intelligence, reading 
ability, and culture than some secondary schools, and some 
such colleges are supposed to be preparing their students 
for one of the learned professions. These and other similar 
anomalies imply a need for a vast in-service educational pro- 
gram, and for a fundamental reorientation of pre-service 
training of teachers and administrators. 
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The Cooperative Test Service has done its part in helping 
schools and colleges reveal these conditions, and has helped 
many schools and colleges in their efforts to provide more 
appropriate educational opportunities for their pupils. Be- 
cause of the economic depression which has decreased the 
volume of test distribution of old and established test pub- 
lishers, and because of other factors, the Cooperative Test 
Service has not achieved as high a degree of self-support 
as we hoped for; but recent trends indicate that we shall be 
able to continue the construction of new editions of the most 
widely used tests every year, and of the less important tests 
every other year. 
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The Responsibility of the College 
to Its Students 


By CONSTANCE WARREN 
At COLLEGE conferences I hear a great deal of discus- 


sion about the necessity of promoting scholarship; of 

training for democracy, for jobs after college, for 
maintaining academic freedom, for developing personnel 
work, and for training the individual; but when I investigate 
hopefully I find that in spite of all this discussion the general 
pattern of college education, both in subject matter and in 
methods of teaching, remains comparatively fixed. To be sure, 
in many places vocational courses have effected an entrance. 
These are rightly under fire of criticism when they have little 
academic or aesthetic content. In the case of subject matter 
which has long been established as academically respectable 
the old stock is carried on the shelves from year to year with- 
out an inventory, with little attempt to discard that which has 
become shopworn or obsolete, with little thought of adding to 
that which is of value in the old stock those commodities 
which are needed today. The customer must take what is 
offered and he must not complain if the package does not con- 
tain what he wants or hoped he was getting. We have built 
up in our liberal arts colleges a unique business, the only one I 
know which remains relatively indifferent to its patrons. Pro- 
fessional schools do not dare to remain so indifferent to the 
educational needs of the present world. ‘They are all under 
constant fire to produce men who are thoroughly prepared 
for their professions and in order to do this each professional 
school must keep abreast of the latest developments in its 
field. If there is any lag between the training and the prac- 
tice, the professional schools are made instantly aware of the 
fact. Indeed the medical schools rely largely on practicing 
physicians as teachers, so important do they consider it that 
their work shall be taught in realistic terms. 
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The liberal arts college is under no such compulsion. There 
the lag may continue and increase partly because the alumni 
desire that their sons and daughters relive their college ex- 
perience, which they think of as important largely for its 
social contacts, not its intellectual training, and partly be- 
cause the faculty are puzzled to know how to train ade- 
quately for a bewildering and bewildered world. If the col- 
lege does not challenge itself it may rest comfortably assured 
that the relation between its Tudor architecture and its in- 
tellectual outlook is an appropriate one. The easy thing to do 
is to continue to pass on the heritage of the past intact to the 
hands of a new generation. I am reminded in this context of 
the English faculty of one of our well-known colleges who 
strongly protested against the practice of a newcomer in the 
department of giving her students contemporary literature to 
read, on the ground that it was too early to tell whether it 
would ever rank with the classics! 

This static tendency in our colleges is partly due, also, to 
the fact that our faculties are all the products of graduate 
schools where the emphasis has been exclusively upon scholar- 
ship of a highly specialized nature. Research has been in- 
tensive and exhaustive of the time of the graduate student; 
little time has been left for obtaining a concept of literature 
in the matrix of the age which produced it, or of economics as 
influenced by political or psychological factors. The biologist 
has been subclassified so many times during the course of his 
study that he no longer recognizes himself by such a general 
title. Never in their doctor’s dissertations are candidates 
questioned as to how they would handle a class in their sub- 
ject matter, seldom as to its practical implications for an 
everyday world. The proposal sometimes brought forward 
for two kinds of graduate degrees, one representing pure re- 
search and one research into background material and teach- 
ing methods, seems the only solution to this difficulty. Not 
that I would divorce the two entirely, but I would expect of 
the man who is going to teach that he be alert to the implica- 
tions of his material in other fields and its values for daily 
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living and that he would be able to see possibilities for re- 
search in those directions as well as in his own special area. 
As things are now constituted, colleges, as well as faculty 
members, judge one another so largely in terms of scholarly 
publications that pressure brought to bear upon its faculty 
by the administration for this kind of output often passes 
the bounds of decency. Monographs are then ground out as 
frequently as possible because of their value as highly re- 
spectable academic publicity. Because of competitive pressure 
academic scholarship itself has almost ceased to reveal the 
vitality of a scholar’s interest. Productivity rather than in- 
trinsic merit has become a “departmental” standard. Not 
long ago the president of one of our leading universities sent 
to his faculty a notice asking each one to report on the number 
of hours spent each week on research and the number on 
teaching. When the reports were in he sent around another 
notice reminding the faculty that their first obligation was 
toward research. Where was the student in this picture? 

I am writing this paper on behalf of the inarticulate under- 
graduate who has to be educated under such a system. Per- 
haps his rights are less respected in a university than in a 
liberal arts college because the former is expected to make 
more adequate provision for research. Surely the student 
should be of major importance in a liberal arts college; and 
yet even here the pressure to produce leaves the faculty mem- 
bers in a quandary as to how to divide their time. 

Within the last forty years our colleges have shifted from 
training students who, in a majority of cases, intended to 
enter a profession, to students the majority of whom look 
forward to business or, in the case of women, to matrimony. 
And yet the pattern of most college education is set by men 
trained in the graduate schools who still think largely in terms 
of training all their students to enter graduate schools—a 
circle which I would not call vicious so much as decidedly un- 
realistic. And within this circle the tradition of education re- 
mains relatively unchanged, its roots extending back into the 
Middle Ages. Faculty members continue to lecture to large 
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classes as if books were still too rare for students to handle 
and in spite of the fact that most of what the lecturer says 
the students will find in their required reading. For academic 
convenience learning is traditionally sorted into fixed com- 
partments which the student is led to believe exist also in real 
life. Faculty members are presenting their material accord- 
ing to the logic of subject matter, in blissful ignorance of the 
light which psychology has thrown in the last three decades 
upon the logic of the learning process. This logic is based on 
individual differences. Even the psychology departments in 
our colleges, to which we should look for leadership in the 
field of teaching, fail to apply many of their discoveries to 
their own teaching methods, much less to the teaching methods 
of the college as a whole. There is little leadership to be 
found in that direction except in the development of testing 
programs. Nor do teachers colleges or departments of edu- 
cation give us much help. In the main we must listen to our 
own inner voice if we are to come alive as educational in- 
stitutions. 

The trend in educational thinking today is toward educa- 
tion in terms of the individual. Here is where the chance 
comes for our many small colleges scattered throughout this 
country to make significant contributions to education. We 
hear so often that the small college is on its way out. It 
probably is and should be if it continues to repeat all the 
mistakes of mass education in an effort to ape the larger insti- 
tutions. But here is a new field—the exploration of what 
really educates an individual. Education of the individual 
calls for an intimate teacher-student relationship and an 
equally intimate relationship between teachers in different 
departments. For this type of vital research the small college 
is in a strategic position. 

The training of the individual in the true sense of the word 
is still almost a new idea. There is much groping for ways to 
put it into practice such as freshman week, a reading period, 
a tutorial system, field trips, honors work for upper classmen, 
and comprehensive examinations. All of them are at best pal- 
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liatives—none strikes at the core of the matter. This lies in 
an investigation in realistic terms of what the student—each 
student—can, will, and wants to learn. Only when we have 
found this out are we in a position to talk about individual 
education. Until we undertake to do this we must frankly 
acknowledge that we still think in terms of abstractions or 
types of abstractions, no more like the actual people we face 
than is the abstract “student”? which mass education proposes 
to enlighten. 

There is urgent need for this change in emphasis from 
knowledge to student. At present we give factual equipment 
to people whose emotional unbalance often blocks their ef- 
fective functioning and yet we continue to limit our obligations 
as educators to providing intellectual training to those who 
ask for it with little regard to whether they are in a position 
to use it effectively. Every administrator who has had to 
interview an endless stream of Ph.D.’s applying for posi- 
tions is aware of the vast numbers of utter misfits who have 
been allowed to make tragic sacrifices of time and money 
toward a goal which for personal reasons they can never 
attain. Lawyers, doctors, and engineers are urging that men 
entering their fields receive a broader education and one which 
takes into account their development as persons. A college is 
no therapeutic institution but it is for four critical years the 
chief instrument in the young person’s maturation and it has 
a unique opportunity to give him a satisfying intellectual and 
aesthetic experience which among other things should help 
him to a better understanding of the world in which he lives. 
This opportunity should be used to the full and it can only 
be so used if we are aware of the person who is the student. 
Nor is there any essential conflict between this kind of educa- 
tion and the training of scholars. In fact, it provides the 
ideal medium for rapid and discriminating intellectual devel- 
opment—the close association of students with mature 
scholars. 

How may those colleges which are really interested in the 
education of the student move more easily in that direction? 
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I am inclined to think that the logical starting point is the 
content of the courses. These should be examined and re- 
evaluated in the light of the students’ needs, capacities, and 
interests. Students almost inevitably desire to understand 
themselves, other people, and the world in which they live. 
That is usually the starting point, the place where education 
clicks. There are very few young people who do not want 
to learn. They may want to begin the study of English litera- 
ture with Sinclair Lewis or Dos Passos but that does not mean 
that they will not in time be studying Machiavelli or Chaucer. 
A college which takes account of stock does not eliminate the 
classics to make way for new material but, on the other hand, 
it does not rely upon the classics as the sole source of knowl- 
edge and stimulus to intellectual development. It introduces 
them where and when the student is ready to profit by them. 

What students want to know when they come to college is 
frequently very different from what we think they ought to 
know, but faculty who recognize the principle that learning, 
to be digested, must start at the point where it has meaning 
to the student can guide him to deeper and more significant 
material and to the development of more worthwhile intel- 
lectual objectives. The more education tends in the direc- 
tion of helping to throw light, whether from the past or 
the present, on the questions which actually concern the stu- 
dent, the more education can be relied upon to supply the 
motivating force and the more the role of the teacher be- 
comes that of guide in the realm of scholarly thinking—point- 
ing out implications of the material studied, connections with 
other interests, need for further illumination. As soon as 
the subject matter seems vital to the student and his objectives 
are clarified, he can generally be counted upon to put himself 
through endless discipline to attain his ends and the faculty 
find that most unpleasant side of their professional life, that 
of taskmaster, disappearing. I am inclined to think that the 
explanation of why so many young people who in later life 
show great ability fritter away their time in school and college 
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is often because they are half consciously on strike against 
the futility of the material they are asked to learn at the time 
they are asked to learn it. I have heard one college president 
quoted as saying that a college education was wasted on 60 per 
cent of the boys to whom it was offered. May that not be 
due largely to the fact that the stock on our shelves needs 
overhauling rather than that the customers are really indif- 
ferent? I do not wish to be interpreted as meaning by this 
statement that the liberal arts college should turn into a 
vocational school or put on all sorts of sideshows to attract 
the crowd. Questions which actually concern students are 
anything but superficial, trivial, or intellectually dissipating. 
The fear of facing student demands arises partly from just 
this fact, that students who are treated as people do want 
often to learn more than professors themselves know or have 
time really to discover. Yet the very function of the liberal 
arts college is to help its students to attain that kind of ma- 
turity which will enable them, through a deeper understand- 
ing, to enjoy the world and be useful in it. There are few 
young people coming to our colleges who do not desire this. 

Faculty will soon find that they cannot re-examine the ma- 
terial of their courses in terms of student needs, interests, and 
abilities without becoming far more aware than they were 
before of the students themselves. With what motivations 
do they come to college? Would a more realistic educational 
experience in the first year of college develop more worth- 
while motivations? Do students want to learn? Ask them. 
What do they want to learn? Frequently their answers at 
first will be disappointingly conventional because a restricted 
education has thrown an aura of respectability about certain 
subject matters and methods of study and they cling to this 
intellectual respectability. But keep on treating them as peo- 
ple, take them into partnership in this inventory of college 
stock and you will find them highly sensible and intelligent in 
their appraisals. You will find that they have as little patience 
with superficial offerings as they have with outworn ones. 
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Furthermore, you will become aware of the great individual 
differences among them which is an essential factor in real 
education. 

Such an effort to know the students soon brings into relief 
the great differences which exist among faculty also. It will 
soon become evident that some have the capacity to under- 
stand students. These are usually real teachers. Others, 
while not much aware of the individual differences in their 
students, are so on fire with their subject matter, so convinced 
of its importance and so much concerned with conveying this 
to the students, that they are stimulating and effective for 
many of them. There remains still another group of teachers 
whose interest lies mainly in research. They are the scholars 
who cannot “give out’’ to students. As one (not in my own 
college) expressed it: “College would be perfect if it were 
not for the students.’’ These people, if they stay in the pro- 
fession, should be given every opportunity which the insti- 
tution can afford to devote themselves to research and publi- 
cation but should teach only in the sense of being available 
to students who know precisely what they want and are hence 
capable of using that type of scholar for their own ends. 

I am convinced that work with students which gives greater 
returns in terms of their development would do more to bring 
back into the teaching profession men and women who want 
to invest their lives profitably than would better financial re- 
wards, important as these are. It would certainly be a greater 
inducement than security of tenure. 

Moreover, to a certain type of educator—one who is defi- 
nitely interested in teaching as a profession as well as in 
scholarship in the field of his choice—there awaits a rich area 
of research in education itself, one of which our schools of 
education seem hardly aware. Colleges have been too con- 
tent these many years to rest their procedures upon the hy- 
pothesis that they knew what education was. We must be- 
come aware of it as a complex experience composed of a 
great number of factors which need to be examined carefully 
in light of the college experience. A few which come to my 
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mind are: the reaction of young people to authority, to teacher 
personalities; the effect on students of competition, of failure; 
motivation for self-discipline; interests; the nature of the 
differences between aggressive and passive students, between 
the students who learn through books and the students who 
learn through seeing, hearing, and doing; the effect of in- 
security on intellectual life; the educational use of diagnostic 
tests; health problems and their relation to work; recurrent 
emotional patterns and how to adjust education to them; the 
developmental importance of studio and laboratory work in 
college; the values of different types of field work. How 
rapidly can freshmen be brought to a realistic conception of 
major problems in the world today with which they have 
hitherto had no direct contact? To what extent should our 
aim be to teach them to function more effectively in the sur- 
roundings in which they were reared? This kind of educa- 
tional research can be carried on best in the teaching situation 
and its value for schools as well as colleges should be ines- 
timable. 

Is a more individualized type of teaching practical for 
large groups and with existing faculties? A beginning can be 
made by the honest re-evaluation of material to be taught if 
the focus is really on student needs, not on departmental 
needs for students. One way by which faculty time may be 
saved for closer work with individuals is the elimination of 
many prerequisite courses, whose value as prerequisites is 
really very doubtful, and the substitution of the idea of mak- 
ing available tool material in mathematics, statistics, lan- 
guages, and so forth, when it is needed and in the amounts 
and variety needed. When students are required to take a 
year of prerequisite work in a field which has little relation 
to their chosen subject matter they realize full well how often 
the real object is to bolster up numbers in a department which 
would otherwise have slender patronage. They see no reason 
why their time or that of the faculty should be so wasted 
and they loaf in protest, whereas if they are offered exactly 
the prerequisite material which they need at the time they 
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need it, it is our experience that their rate of learning is so 
accelerated that it more than makes up for the interruption 
of their work. This means the surrender of an idea tenderly 
cherished by many an institution, that one should learn all 
sorts of possibly useful information in the hope that it will 
some day come in handy or that the student will accidentally 
catch fire from some phase of it. The time has passed for 
such a hit-or-miss display of offerings. Colleges would save 
a great present waste if they studied their customers more 
carefully. 

A second economy can be made by reducing the number of 
courses required of each student, saving teacher and student 
time for more intense and scholarly work in fewer fields. The 
intellectual acrobatics called for in covering five or six sub- 
jects at a time is obviously incompatible with scholarly work 
in any of them. This restriction of fields, however, should 
always be accompanied by a broad conception of the implica- 
tions of the subject matter in each course and its relation to 
allied fields. This brings up the question of the importance 
of teaching how to think about a problem in terms of its 
many facets; to think of wages, standards of living, or tariffs 
not only as an economic but as psychological, social, and geo- 
graphic questions; to think of painting not just as an art form 
but as the reflection of the thinking and living of a period. 
Nothing can be more dangerous today than to build up in our 
college graduates the idea that intensive study in one field 
equips them to solve problems which lie only partially in that 
field. A failure on the part of leaders in political, economic, 
or social thought to grasp all the implications involved in 
reaching decisions has had in the past and will have again, 
most serious consequences for our civilization. Specialization 
was never more essential than it is today but intense specializa- 
tion carries with it the obligation for breadth of view as well. 
Even the scientist is becoming aware of the importance of the 
no man’s land which lies between its highly developed dis- 
ciplines. 

Present faculty can have more rewarding student contacts 
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if numbers of classes are reduced. They will then have more 
time for individual conferences necessary to finding out what 
the use of their material is doing for the student and what 
he wants. It is essential, if education is going to come into 
its own, that the teaching penetrate behind the front of well 
done work which the student so carefully builds up to find 
out how much it all means to him, how much of it he is really 
digesting. 

Another saving in favor of real education can be made by 
being content with a simpler plant, simpler physical equipment. 
I wish sometimes that the log had been buried with Mark 
Hopkins, so tiresome and frequent are the references to it, 
but on the other hand I am appalled by the field day which 
architects, interior decorators, and landscape gardeners have 
had on our campuses. I am reminded of standing tn one col- 
lege office looking at the designer’s sketch of a silver mace to 
be carried in the academic procession and within an hour 
being told by a member of a modern language department that 
he and his colleagues were giving their spare time to the 
preparation of a textbook in the hope of raising $400 for a 
victrola and foreign language records because the college 
could not afford that educational equipment. 

Another move in the direction of closer teacher-student 
relations lies in the breaking down of large colleges into small 
house groups. Perhaps democracy will in time challenge our 
fraternity organizations to a reorientation in terms of oppor- 
tunities for faculty and students to draw closer together for 
the kind of intellectual exchange for which our young people 
are all too hungry but of which our old people are all too 
pessimistic. 

In privately endowed colleges another saving can be made 
by charging the full cost of education to those students who 
can afford to pay it. This would release large proportions of 
endowment which now goes into the indiscriminate subsi- 
dizing of all students—often amounting to three or four 
hundred dollars a student—for a more realistic adjustment 
of tuitions to the pocketbooks of those who need help and at 
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the same time leave a good surplus for increases in salaries 
and in the size of the faculty. This would also bring out into 
the open the full cost of education. We have too long been 
conditioned to think of education as a cheap commodity be- 
cause we estimated its costs in terms of tuition fees announced 
in the catalogue. We have too long been ignorant of the real 
costs which have been partially concealed by endowments. 
The American public needs to know what education, to be 
effective, costs. They once were content with horse and buggy 
transportation. ‘They now set aside a larger proportion of 
their income for transportation in order to buy automobiles. 
Is education important enough to deserve a larger share of 
our budget? We should examine the facts and make our 
decision. 

Lastly, economies could be made in the more careful selec- 
tion of faculty. It is so easy to judge men entirely by the aca- 
demic record passed along by the graduate school and embel- 
lished in time by a list of appropriate publications. It is hard 
and time-consuming work to choose scholars who are also 
teachers. I would like to repeat that although there are not 
enough of the right kind of men and women in the teaching 
profession to give our students an education in vital terms, | 
am convinced that many able young people who look upon it 
now as a sterile and cloistered profession would be tempted 
to enter it if the real values it is capable of developing were 
more in evidence. At present it tends too often to be the 
refuge for those who are retreating from an active life. This 
tendency is accentuated by permanency of tenure which makes 
this profession peculiarly attractive to the timid person. | 
realize that one strong argument in favor of permanent tenure 
is that faculty need protection from politicians or overconser- 
vative trustees in teaching the truth, but the price which is 
paid for it is very high—and for some institutions this is prob- 
ably necessary. But if the college will refrain from the temp- 
tation of choosing trustees merely in the hope of increasing 
their endowments and will select those who will give the 
institution liberal intellectual and spiritual support as well as 
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wise practical guidance, this danger can be largely minimized. 
If the administration is not afraid of democratic procedure 
within its teaching faculty by which they may elect represen- 
tatives and participate in the responsibility of the selection 
and retention of the faculty, it is very possible for the faculty 
themselves to guard the right to academic freedom. This 
right is further protected by the American Association of 
University Professors and the American College Teachers’ 
Union, both of which stand ready to investigate any infringe- 
ments of this principle. 

Why should we not reconsider these ways of guaranteeing 
academic freedom rather than subjugating generation after 
generation of eager college youth to the teaching of faculty 
many of whom were mistakes in the first place or who have 
gone dead on their feet through oversecurity? Everyone has 
had the experience of being taught by many such in any col- 
lege. They are the last bulwark in support of required courses 
in order to fill the chairs in their classrooms. ‘They are the 
loudest protestors against the re-evaluation of the material 
to be taught because it forces them out of their comfortable 
ruts and entails hard work and hard thinking. They are 
the first to protest against inquiring into students’ needs and 
interests and abilities because they are totally incapable of 
making contacts with students. They are the academic tra- 
ditionalists who block every attempt of administrators or 
faculty members with a vision to help the institution to grow 
in understanding. Time alone raises many of these reaction- 
aries to high places where they frequently have the major 
responsibility of choosing the new faculty in their departments 
and they make those selections in their own image. My final 
plea is for selecting and if necessary selecting again and again 
until the institution has a teaching faculty which can and will 
teach in terms of the student body for which, after all, the 
college exists. 

Not long ago one of our colleges was holding an annual 
outdoor fete, dear to the hearts of the undergraduates. No- 
tice had been sent to the teaching faculty that on that after- 
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noon work would stop at four o’clock. As the time ap- 
proached, however, rain descended in torrents. ‘“Thank good- 
ness,” said one of the faculty, “that party is off and we can go 
on with our work. You would think this college existed for 
the sake of the students.”’ For what purpose does the liberal 
arts college exist? It is only by answering that question that 
we can determine whether it should continue to exist. 








A Businessman Looks at Education 
By HENRY I. HARRIMAN 


AM DEEPLY grateful to you for your invitation to 
I speak at this gathering of scholars. I cannot, however, 

hope to give you any technical advice on the complicated 
subject of education, but possibly I can pass on to you some 
of the results of many years of experience in the employment 
of executives and the very liberal education I have received 
during the last five years as a member of the American Youth 
Commission. 

At the start, I think we should define what we hope to 
achieve by education. And then we should see how our objec- 
tives should be interpreted in the light of the ever changing 
social and economic conditions of the world in which we live. 

I take it that the fundamental objective of an education 
should be threefold. First, in the early years—that is, in the 
elementary and junior high school period—we should give 
to all of our children certain basic skills and information 
which are necessary for those in any sphere of life. In this 
catalogue, I would include the effective practice of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; at least a basic knowledge of the 
trend of history, both foreign and domestic and both political 
and economic; a reasonably accurate knowledge of geography, 
natural and physical; some knowledge of our system of gov- 
ernment and of the obligations of the citizen; the fundamental 
knowledge necessary to care for one’s health; and finally, at 
least an introduction to the characteristics of and the types 
of work that are available for youth in the home market. 

These elements I consider the basic information which every 
child should receive, be he in the city or in the country, be he 
white or Negro, and have he an IQ as low as 75 or as high 
as 150. 

Having given to youth this basic knowledge, then the second 
objective of education is, I take it, to train the youth for 
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proper induction into the tasks of life as a young adult. The 
education needed for this objective will, of course, vary with 
the location and character of his home, with his native ability, 
and with the opportunities which will probably be open to him. 
There must, I think, be recognition that no common standard 
of education beyond the basic essentials can be set up for all. 
Mental capacities differ both in kind and in extent, a fact that 
must be recognized in all educational planning. Only once 
has the world produced a Shakespeare, or a Galileo, or a 
Raphael, or an Einstein. Modern psychology has made it 
possible to make at least rough approximations of the mental 
capacities and other aptitudes of people, and these should be 
taken into account increasingly in our educational systems. 
They should also be taken account of when the boy and the 
job are brought together. Dean Pound once said that the 
law should be stable but never static. That is equally true 
of education. 

One aspect of the objective of training for induction into 
the responsibilities and privileges of life is so important that 
it always deserves special consideration. I refer to training 
for citizenship. The question of how best to train for citi- 
zenship is apparently one on which educators easily disagree, 
perhaps because they are unable to agree on the ideal of 
citizenship that should be inculcated. For my part, I believe 
that if we can develop character and personality, citizenship 
will largely care for itself. In the development of character, 
the influence of the home and of other intimate social rela- 
tionships is probably more important than the classroom. Yet 
the schools should give at least the intellectual basis for good 
citizenship through proper instruction concerning the basic 
facts that underlie our major economic, social, and political 
problems. Moreover, every educational institution should en- 
courage young people to obtain actual experience in the demo- 
cratic process through their own organizations as rapidly as 
the young people can become ready for any measure of self- 
direction. 


Finally, I believe that education, and particularly higher 
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education, should have a distinctly cultural objective. The 
whole trend of our civilization, with its technological advance 
and its specialization of work, is to the ever shortening of the 
hours of work and the giving of greater and greater leisure 
to the individual. Already the five-day week is becoming 
almost universal throughout commerce and industry. This 
means that for large parts of the population there are two 
days a week, or, with vacation time, more than two-sevenths 
of the year, which must be filled by recreation or other activi- 
ties, mental or physical, which have no connection with the 
earning of a living. 

I remember the broad smile that went around a classroom 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology when, some ten 
years ago, I said that one of the great tasks of education 
would be training for leisure. I think few will smile at that 
statement today. Even among the select group of young en- 
gineers which | addressed, many within a few years through 
unemployment had a great deal of unexpected leisure. Most 
of the others although employed in a very exacting profession 
have undoubtedly had at their disposal an amount of leisure 


time unheard of a generation ago. The one group in our 


civilization which has escaped this trend, and undoubtedly 
it is a group well represented in this audience, includes those 
active administrators in key positions who have found their 
burdens multiplied by the complexities of recent years and for 
whom there never were enough hours in the day anyway. But 
the problem is far different for the majority of young people, 
even of college graduates. I know of no sadder sight than the 
individual with an utter lack of cultural training who can find 
use for his or her spare hours only in the movies or in the 
night clubs. 

As I see it, therefore, the three great functions of educa- 
tion are: first, to give certain basic information; second, to 
aid youth in its induction into life’s work; and third, to in- 
culcate those cultural ideas which will aid in the beneficial use 
of leisure time. 


Although these three great functions may be individually 
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dominant at different levels of the educational process, it is 
also true that each objective should receive careful attention 
at each level. By this I mean on the one hand that the cul- 
tural objective should not be reserved exclusively for higher 
education, since really it should start in the kindergarten, and 
on the other that the job of imparting basic skills and infor- 
mation must be continued to the very top of the educational 
structure. 

Probably you have all been told by businessmen more than 
once that the commonest practical deficiency of college gradu- 
ates is their frequent inability to make effective use of the 
English language in reading, writing, and speaking. They 
also sometimes have difficulty with the use of figures and dis- 
play strange lapses of memory in connection with the ele- 
mentary but major facts of history and geography. For all 
of these deficiencies the college blames the lower schools, and 
the high schools blame the grammar schools. 

Yet as a practical matter it would seem to me that every 
educational institution that admits and retains a young person 
as a student should put first things first to the extent of doing 
whatever is necessary to repair the basic deficiencies in his 
education. I am told that the teaching of reading has been so 
improved through research in recent years that what amounts 
to an educational revolution is beginning to take place in that 
subject. Regardless of whether this be true, the obligation 
in connection with the teaching of reading is not confined to 
the elementary school. The young person who reads badly 
should be given the necessary training whenever his difficulty 
is discovered, even if the discovery is delayed through inefh- 
cient administration until the last year of a_ professional 
course. Likewise, the young person who cannot construct an 
orderly series of grammatical sentences should receive the 
earnest, continuous, and specialized attention of the educa- 
tional authorities until he is able to do so, however long that 
may take, before he is handed a baccalaureate degree and 
seeks to enter the occupations to which college graduates 
normally aspire. When an institution of higher education puts 
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the stamp of its approval upon a graduate, those of us who 
are outside feel that we should be able to assume that the 
graduate has not only been exposed to the teaching of certain 
college subjects, but also that all of the previous training he 
has received has been tested and completed, at least in so far 
as the fundamentals are concerned. At the present time, we 
are not able to make any such assumption. 

I have stressed this point because it relates directly to the 
administrative responsibilities of many of the members of this 
audience. Actually, of course, colleges and universities never 
have any opportunity to improve the education of the great 
majority of all young people. The high schools now have a 
chance at most of them, but even the elementary school ap- 
parently does not reach all children for more than a short 
period. 

A friend of mine, a large manufacturer, in whose judgment 
I have great faith, stresses five points as essential to a busi- 
ness executive. I would go further and say that these five 
points are basic to the success of a man or woman in almost 
any field of employment. They are: 

First, the ability to speak, read, and write with fluency and 
with logic. This point I have already discussed. 

Second, the attainment of a cooperative attitude. Success 
requires a willingness and ability to work with others in 
mutual enterprises. 

Third, to participate in the affairs of life a person must 
have social orientation. An individual may be able to com- 
municate his ideas and cooperate with others, but still fail 
to function adequately in the very complex world in which we 
live. He may indeed be seriously handicapped by fears, sus- 
picions, and inferiority complexes. 

Fourth, success demands mental initiative. There are 
many who can follow. There are relatively few who have 
the inspiring ability to lead. 

Fifth, the final point is the possession of a scale of values 
that has true moral worth. Practically all of our decisions 
in daily life depend upon how we assess the alternatives on 
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our scale of values. A sound moral scale is essential to the 
man or woman who is truly well equipped for life. 

It may well be that education cannot guarantee to any indi- 
vidual all of these five points. I believe it can do much to 
emphasize and aid them. 

One of the most striking facts of the federal census of 
1930 was the revelation that nearly a million children of 
elementary school age were not enrolled in any school. No 
one can predict what the 1940 census will reveal on this matter 
when it is tabulated, but certainly there has been little in the 
last ten years to make it easier to complete the school enroll- 
ments in those depressed rural areas where many children 
were not in school in 1930. 

As a member of the American Youth Commission it has 
been my duty to review the facts as to the differences in edu- 
cational opportunity in the various parts of the country. 
These facts have been made readily available through the 
work of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
as well as the publications of our own Commission, and | 
assume, therefore, that to those of you in education the facts 
are well known. To me as a layman, the facts were appalling. 
The only conclusion that can be drawn from these facts is 
far from palatable, yet I believe that every honest person 
who will look at the facts must accept the conclusion with 
which the President’s Committee began its statement of a 
program: 


The facts presented previously in this report indicate that no sound 
plan of local or state taxation can be devised and instituted that will 
support in every local community a school system which meets minimum 
acceptable standards. Unless the federal government participates in 
the financial support of the schools and related services, several millions 
of the children in the United States will continue to be largely denied 
the educational opportunities that should be regarded as their birth- 
right.? 


‘Report of the Committee (Washington: Advisory Committee on Education, 
1938), Pp. 47. 
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I believe that this finding must be accepted without much 
further delay as the cornerstone of our national policy in 
regard to education. I am in full accord with the recom- 
mendation of the American Youth Commission to the effect 
that “federal aid to the states for educational purposes, safe- 
guarded against federal interference, is essential and should 
be expanded as rapidly as possible.” * The federal govern- 
ment necessarily spends money for many purposes. Not one 
of them is of more importance than the establishment of a 
basic minimum of educational opportunity in every corner of 
the United States. I say this with profound regret because 
I believe this is a time when in general our federal govern- 
ment should be curtailing rather than expanding its expendi- 
tures. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in many areas the financial 
resources are inadequate to support good schools, high school 
enrollments in all parts of the country have continued to rise 
in recent years. No doubt this has been partly due to the 
fact that many young people have continued in school be- 
cause they saw little prospect of finding employment under 
depression conditions. In a number of states the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance has been increased, in some cases 
to as high as the age of 18, and this may have had some effect 
upon enrollments. 

All of the problems related to the age of compulsory school 
attendance have been of much concern in the work of the 
American Youth Commission. In certain educational quarters, 
there has apparently been a tendency to believe that the legal 
minimum age of leaving school should trend upwards for an 
indefinite period and to an indefinite height merely as one 
aspect of national progress. I feel, however, that we may 
easily err in assuming that additional years of education from 
books necessarily represent progress, especially in the case of 
young people who attend school only because they are com- 


* A Program of Action for American Youth (Washington: American Youth 
Commission, 1939), Pp. 15. 
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pelled to do so. After the years of adolescence have been 
reached and largely completed, young people do not think of 
themselves as children and they resent being treated as such. 
They should all have opportunities for further schooling of 
appropriate types, but at some point the compulsion to attend 
school should cease. Any age limit of this type is necessarily 
arbitrary, but in the considered judgment of the American 
Youth Commission, it is a mistake to compel the attendance 
beyond the age of 16 of those who do not voluntarily come to 
the public schools. In my opinion, one of the greatest reforms 
that could come to our school systems would be an appre- 
ciation of the fact that it is perfectly possible to keep young 
people in the schoolhouse too long for their own good and 
that time may be wasted when the urge is not for the class- 
room but for the job. 

When the time comes that a job can contribute more to a 
young person’s development than further schooling, the 
school should assist him to get a job. The most practical way 
for the school to discharge this obligation is by working 
closely with the junior placement bureaus of our nation-wide 
public employment service. Some, I know, would give the 
entire task of placement of first jobs to the schools. This 
would probably be a mistake for several reasons. Many boys 
and girls who seek work in our cities have come from other 
sections and have no connection with the local public schools. 
Others have attended parochial schools which may not be 
able to provide much direct assistance in placement. In any 
case, the schools always have been and probably always will 
be weak in their ability to maintain direct contact with the 
channels of employment throughout local labor markets that 
frequently overlap many school districts. On the other hand, 
the entire separation of the school and the placement bureau 
means a vast duplication of work, and inevitably will result 
in the failure of the placement bureau to secure much of the 
knowledge of individual qualities which a well-run school 
should have. I am aware of the jealous care with which our 
autonomous American school systems guard their indepen- 
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dence, but it has been demonstrated in a number of areas that 
satisfactory arrangements can be made for full cooperation 
between schools and public employment offices. I hope that 
arrangements of this sort will soon become universal. 

The importance of giving youth jobs cannot be overesti- 
mated. The years of adolescence and youth are the formative 
period in which the habits of adult life are shaped. If the 
work habit is not formed during these years and if the youth 
of the country are led to feel in that formative period that 
they have a right to support without work from their families 
or the state, there is a strong probability that they will be- 
come permanent charges upon society. 

Yet the facts are that one-third of all the unemployed are 
young people between the ages of 16 and 24 inclusive, that 
the rate of unemployment is higher in this age group than in 
any other, and that many of these young people have never had 
an opportunity to earn even a month’s pay in private employ- 
ment at any time since they left school. Since I am convinced 
that it is highly dangerous to defer work experience for any 
length of time after adolescence is reached, I concur fully in 
the strong statements which the American Youth Commission 
has made concerning the obligation of the state to provide 
jobs for youth who want to work and who cannot find work 
in private employment. As the Commission said: 


In view of the crisis in world affairs and the necessarily slow adjust- 
ment of business to current conditions, the Commission concludes that 
in many states and communities the present gap between the number 
of jobs for youth and the number of youth who need and want jobs 
cannot be closed without the aid of the federal government. Every 
young person who does not desire to continue in school after 16, and 
who cannot get a job in private enterprise, should be provided under 
public auspices with employment in some form of service. 

The Commission has no desire to minimize the fact that it is frankly 
advocating a program which will add to the federal budget, and at a 
time when there is great need for economy and balance of income and 
expenditures. The actual cost will not, however, be as great as might 
be thought. The public employment which is provided for young per- 
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sons need not be full-time nor highly paid. The expenditure per indi- 
vidual young worker need not exceed $400 per year, from which there 
will be various deductible assets. . . . 

Public work for young people should be planned with special regard 
to its educational quality. It should be superintended by persons who 
are competent to train young people in good work habits as well as in 
specific skills. It should be carried on in a spirit that will give to the 
young worker a sense of being valued by and valuable to his country. 
Finally, it should provide an opportunity to try various kinds of work, 
so that the young person may find his own aptitudes and abilities and 
may be given some guidance in preparing for private employment in a 
field where he can be most useful and successful.® 


Life in the United States and in the world is changing 
rapidly with altered conditions. The geographical frontier 
and the free land of the West are a thing of the past. With 
increasing knowledge of the laws of life, the birth rate is 
lowering and the age of man is increasing. Already there 
are empty desks in the lower grades of the schools. Already 
more than 10 per cent of our. population have lived six 
decades. And statisticians tell us that within another twenty 
years 15 per cent of our population will have passed the age 
of sixty. 

Then, too, we have the ever accelerating growth in mecha- 
nization and technology which makes it possible for one 
man to do more than many could have done when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, or even at the beginning 
of the present century. Technology, with its specialization 
of work, means that by far the larger number of all jobs 
can be filled with not more than five or six weeks of actual 
training. And while there will always be a demand for a 
small number of the very skilled and a larger number of 
those of medium skill, the great mass of the work to be done 
can be carried on by those who have had little special training, 
if their general training for life and for work has been good. 
All of this means that education must change with changed 


* 4 Program of Action for American Youth, pp. 8-9. 
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conditions, and it means also that many of our teachers must 
revise their methods and must, in particular, become skilled 
in the determination of individual fitnesses and individual 
adaptabilities. 

I do not regard myself as a pessimist in viewing the eco- 
nomic and social future of this country. I do not believe 
that we have come to the end of our possibilities for the 
expansion of employment for a higher standard of living, and 
for a better life for all. I do feel, however, that it is the 
duty of all of us to face present conditions realistically and 
to further the steps that are necessary if we are to go forward. 

Youth, as I see it, has three major desires: 

1. Youth wants a job; there are few who really wish to 
be supported by their families or by the state. 

2. Youth wishes to marry and to have a family. 

3. Youth further wishes to be secure against the great 
tragedies of life, to wit: unemployment, sickness, and old age. 

These are reasonable ambitions. They are ambitions that 
should be capable of gratification in any properly organized 
society or civilization. In our country particularly they should 
be easily attainable, for we have the men, the capital, and the 
natural resources essential for a full and complete life. 

It is my strong feeling that education should lead to the 
satisfaction of these primary desires plus the further satis- 
faction of an intellectual life, which will give the maximum 


happiness to the individual and make him a worthy citizen of 
the state. 





The Education and Adjustment of 
American Youth: A Symposium 
and Panel Discussion 


Leader: WiLuiAM F. RusseELu 


Participants: Ftoyp W. Reeves, RALPH W. Tycer, CHarLes F. Hosan, Jr., 
Kart W. BIGELow 


N OPENING the discussion, Dean Russell called attention 
I to the fact that no question is more important to any 
civilization than the education and adjustment of its youth. 
He then asked the participants to state the issues involved in 
the education and adjustment of American youth as each saw 
them. Limitations of space necessitate reducing to digest 
form the remarks of the members of the panel. Attempt has 
been made to retain the essential thought of each speaker and 
his own words so far as possible. 

Mr. REEveEs: The major issue that stands out in my mind 
as more important than all others is the problem of unemploy- 
ment as it affects the youth of today. Last October when the 
American Youth Commission made its preliminary statements 
with reference to youth problems, it estimated that there were 
four million young people between the ages of 16 and 25 who 
were not in school and were without jobs. Now nobody 
knows what the exact figure is. All sorts of estimates with 
reference to the unemployment of youth and also of adults 
have been made. 

I have the impression that there are many people in this 
country today who would like to wish these figures out of ex- 
istence. In the papers there has been a lot of wishful think- 
ing. We sometimes read that new jobs are opening up in 
Connecticut or in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, or Chi- 
cago, that many of these new jobs are open to youth, and that 
we haven’t enough skilled workers to fill these jobs. There 
is a general impression that the unemployment problem is on 
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the way to being solved now. But if you will think in terms 
of the jobs that are actually opening up and the large increase 
in the number of youth who need jobs, keeping in mind that 
about 1,700,000 new workers enter the labor market every 
year, it seems almost a certainty that there are more youth 
out of school and without jobs today than in October of last 
year or in December of 1937. 

The question arises: What are we going to do with these 
youth? This problem of unemployed youth is not something 
new, but the means of caring for it used for the last three 
decades are not satisfactory today. By passing compulsory 
education laws the states increased the number of years that 
children had to spend in school, thus keeping them off the la- 
bor market. However, in many states the educators have felt 
it unwise to require children to go to school beyond the age of 
16, and in some states where such legislation was passed it has 
not been found to be satisfactory. In my opinion and in the 
opinion of many others who have actually tried it out, com- 
pulsory school attendance is not a satisfactory solution. 

The solution, then, is jobs, but along with jobs young people 
need more training and more guidance. Part-time work on 
the kind of jobs that offer opportunity for young men and 
women to try themselves out constitutes the best kind of 
guidance we have or can have today. Therefore, I personally 
favor very strongly a program for youth that consists of part- 
time work and part-time education. We find such a program 
in operation now where some schools carry on cooperative 
programs; the youth spend part of their time in private indus- 
try and business and part of their time in school. We find 
it also where youth spend part of their time in school and part 
of their time on work assignments provided through the stu- 
dent-aid program of the National Youth Administration. 
That is the kind of experience, I think, that a very large per- 
centage of the youth above the age of 16 need today. 

There are other problems resulting from the problem of un- 
employment. Of course, the very fact that we have millions 
of youth without jobs makes it more important that adequate 
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recreational facilities be provided for them. I don’t want to 
enlarge upon this except to point out that recreation becomes 
more important for youth when they have nothing to do than 
it is for youth who have full-time jobs. 

Also there is the problem of guidance. There has been a 
misconception in the minds of many people with reference to 
what occupational guidance for youth will do in the way of 
increasing employment. I think it is perfectly clear that if 
all youth could be advised and guided into the kinds of work 
they could do best and if these were told where opportunities 
are greatest, then that in itself would increase to some extent 
the employment of youth. But I am convinced that even a 
perfect program of vocational guidance will not cure unem- 
ployment. The answer to the problem of youth unemploy- 
ment is not guidance, the answer is not more vocational edu- 
cation—and let us make no mistake about that. There are 
some who say that if adequate vocational training were pro- 
vided for all youth we would not have this unemployment 
problem today. I think that is a serious mistake. I believe 
that adequate vocational training and adequate vocational 
guidance both will have a slight effect upon the problem of 
youth unemployment. I favor them for other reasons, how- 
ever. Iam perfectly convinced that neither one nor the other 
nor both combined will solve this problem. 

Another aspect of the unemployment problem is the increase 
of several million boys and girls in our high school enrollments 
largely because there have been no jobs for them. In every 
decade over a period of many years preceding 1930, the high 
school enrollment actually doubled. That means we have a 
different kind of people in our high schools today than we had 
twenty and thirty and forty years ago, and they need a differ- 
ent kind of an educational program. The high school pro- 
gram set up in years gone by was set up to meet the need of a 
different kind of boy and girl than many of those we now have 
in our high schools. This means that a very marked read- 
justment in the curriculum of our secondary schools is essen- 
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tial, and I am convinced that the schools have not kept pace 
with the requirements of this situation. 

Related to unemployment is the problem of providing more 
adequate health service and more adequate medical service, 
not only for the youth of America but for our entire popula- 
tion. Recently Dr. Parran is reported as having said that 40 
per cent of our population is now undernourished. Those 
people who are unemployed suffer most; because they are un- 
employed they do not have adequate funds with which to pro- 
vide proper food, shelter, and clothing; there is nothing left 
over with which to purchase medical service. So the problem 
of unemployment, the problem of low economic income that 
results in part from unemployment, has a very definite rela- 
tionship to the whole problem of health and medical service. 

The American Youth Commission has recommended that 
all of our population be provided with adequate health and 
medical service. For a small group at the top of the eco- 
nomic scale those provisions can be made by private means and 
without any cost to government. For the middle income 
group who can afford adequate food, shelter, and clothing, but 
who cannot afford to meet the emergencies for medical service 
and health facilities, the American Youth Commission has 
suggested two possible ways of meeting the problem: (1) 
through insurance, which enables a person to provide over a 
period of time for the emergencies that arise; (2) through 
group health service and medical service. 

At the bottom of the economic scale are many millions of 
people who do not have adequate health and medical facilities, 
and the only way they can possibly secure them is through gov- 
ernment aid. The Commission pointed out that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the community first, of the state second, and 
finally of the federal government when conditions are such 
that the communities and the states cannot afford to provide 
these services. Therefore the federal government must join 
with the states and communities in making provision for such 
services. 

The Commission also pointed out that adequate physical 
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examinations today are being provided for not more than 6 
per cent of our youth, and it recommended they be provided 
for the other 94 per cent. 

Problems of unemployment are intensified in certain seg- 
ments of our population. Let us look at rural youth, for ex- 
ample. Of those who were children living on farms in the 
decade 1910 to 1920, 40 per cent were living in cities in 1930 
and 60 per cent were in rural areas; that is, the farms pro- 
vided opportunities for only six out of ten of the youth born 
and growing up there on the farms, and the others had to 
migrate. No one knows what the situation is at the present 
time, but we do know that somewhere between one and a half 
and two million youth who would otherwise have migrated to 
the cities, had conditions been the same as they were in the 
1920's, are still back on the farms. What the future holds, 
again we cannot see, but most of the economists who have 
studied this problem are convinced that the economic situation 
will not require the services of more than half of the youth 
who will be found on our farms; that is, from the economic 
standpoint, half of them would migrate to the cities. But 
there are no jobs for them in the cities when they do migrate. 
The question arises: What is going to happen to half of the 
youth who normally would have gone to the cities but who 
are now back on the farms and in many cases will have to stay 
there? That raises, of course, many fundamental problems. 
For those who do migrate to the cities, if they had been fed, 
sheltered, clothed, and schooled in the rural areas until they 
become adults, this means that the rural areas are making a 
very large contribution to the cities in turning over to them 
people who are adults ready for work. What that contribu- 
tion is for each individual we do not know. It might very 
well be in the neighborhood of two thousand dollars or more. 

When we have federal aid to education, federal aid for 
health and medical service, federal aid for these various so- 
cial services that we need, it will not mean that the cities are 
making a contribution to the rural areas through that federal 
aid. It will mean that the cities are paying a part of the cost 
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of their own future citizens, a point which has not been ade- 
quately considered by residents of cities. It isn’t charity to 
tax the city people to carry some of these social services for 
rural folk; they are simply providing for their own future citi- 
zens. 

Another segment of our population in which unemployment 
is intensified is Negro youth. From the point of view of all 
the social services, the Negro is in much greater need, by and 
large, than the white person, and he now receives the least as- 
sistance. The great bulk of the Negro population still lives 
in that part of the United States which has the lowest income, 
which spends the least for education and the least for health. 
In all but two or three of the southern states the expenditure 
per pupil for Negroes is very much less than it is for whites; 
these states pay lower salaries to Negro teachers and give 
them heavier loads, less equipment, poorer schools, and less 
money for transportation. Everything is poorer for the 
Negroes than for the whites in all but two or three of the 
southern states, and in those two or three the Negro popula- 
tion is relatively small. Those problems that are critical, let 
us say, for the rural areas of America are even more critical 
in the case of Negroes than in the case of whites. 

Neither I nor anyone else whom I know is now in a position 
to suggest a solution to the whole economic difficulty which 
faces this nation, but let us keep in mind the fact that the pro- 
portion of youth who are out of school and out of work is 
substantially higher than the proportion of adults who are 
unemployed or engaged in emergency work. More than a 
third of the total number of unemployed in this country are 
youth between these age groups that I have mentioned. 

The American Youth Commission recommended a program 
that would cost not in excess of $400 a person, providing for 
youth a combination of work opportunities and educational 
opportunities. In terms of the size of the federal budget, to 
meet the needs of all unemployed youth on the basis suggested 
would not take a particularly large percentage of the total 
budget, but the results of such a program seem to me to be 
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of such major importance that this nation cannot afford at this 
time to do anything else, even if it has to borrow the money 
with which to do it. 

From the point of view of national defense, it isn’t good 
policy to have four million youth out of school and with 
nothing to do. At this time we must have a sound program 
of national defense, defense not only from forces from with- 
out but from forces from within, and therefore my answer 
would be that we cannot possibly solve the youth problem de- 
sirably without solving the total problem of unemployment. 
The youth problem is a part of the total problem. We can 
make the situation much less dangerous than it is now by deal- 
ing with it through public projects, to the extent that private 
enterprise does not provide youth with an opportunity to work. 

I don’t like the term ‘‘made work,” but it is true that we 
do have some made work in the sense in which we usually use 
that term. But I also know that we have several hundred 
thousand youth working on federal projects today whose work 
is a contribution to our national economy of such great value 
that the youth themselves sense the importance of the thing 
they are doing and do not look upon it as a job of made work; 
they look upon it as an opportunity to render a public service 
of major importance. 

Mr. TyLer: My major emphasis will be upon certain im- 
plications of Mr. Reeves’ statement for the secondary school 
and junior college curriculum. You recall that he mentioned 
the tremendous increase in the number of young people in the 
secondary school, and the fact that there is no opportunity for 
employment for a large portion of the secondary school popu- 
lation. This lack of work experience and the increasing com- 
plexity of modern society, particularly in the cities, have sig- 
nificance for the secondary school curriculum. Until recent 
years it was not the responsibility of our school program to 
give meaning to education. The young people derived meaning 
for their lives from what they did in their own work, from the 
chores they did in the home, from their increasing participa- 
tion in social life. They saw their relation to the life about 
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them, they saw what work meant and had to carry it through, 
beginning in the home with chores and gradually taking on 
further responsibility for useful work. 

In the same way, they were inducted early into some kind 
of social life outside the family. They knew the people who 
ran for office, they knew the methods by which the community 
activities were carried on. It was an easy transition for youth 
as he grew up to assume his share of social responsibility. 
With the increased complexity of cur communities we find 
that many young people are no longer able to relate them- 
selves to community life. Our youth need the kind of experi- 
ences which give meaning and social significance to their lives. 
The school experience does not have significance for many of 
our students as it did thirty years ago when the young people 
in the secondary schools were relatively highly selected, when 
the school program was related to what the students expected 
to do—go on to college or take responsibility in a white-collar 
job. 

May I comment on four implications of these facts? In 
the first place, the school itself must provide opportunity for 
work experience. Since many of these young people have 
had no chance to take responsibility for work, to develop work 
habits, to recognize the dignity of work and what work can 
mean, a responsibility is placed upon the school to provide 
that opportunity. 

In the second place, it seems to me that the secondary school 
must provide opportunity for young people to help improve 
their own community. If they have had a chance to work it 
is likely that they have conceived of the work either in terms 
of how easily it is done or the amount of pay they receive. 
Any realization that work is one way of doing a very useful 
job that needs to be done and of working for other people to 
help improve the common lot has not developed from the work 
experience, if any, that these young people have had. So I 
would suggest a second important change in the secondary 
school curriculum: the definite planning of a program which 
gives young people a chance to work on the improvement of 
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their own community, to participate in studying their commu- 
nity to find what needs to be improved, to help plan what 
work shall be done, to help carry out the work, and to help 
appraise the results. 

The third thing that seems to me to be implied by the changes 
Mr. Reeves has pointed out is a change in the content of the 
secondary school curriculum, providing particularly for mate- 
rial directly related to the kinds of lives that these young 
people are leading. That means that in their secondary 
school program they would be dealing with problems of im- 
mediate personal significance: the selection of a vocation, the 
making of friends, the development of personality, the better 
use of leisure time, the wise choice of a marriage mate, the 
achieving of independence from the home, and mental and 
physical health. These are things which are of tremendous 
importance to these young people, things which are not dealt 
with outside the school. 

Then, there are problems involved in civic-social relation- 
ships, such as those which grow out of community activities, 
international relations, social stratification, social welfare, and 
unemployment. These are problems that were understood 
rather easily thirty years ago in relation to a simple social 
order. They are not nearly so well understood now and are 
not approached effectively unless the school does so. 

Under the general heading of problems of economic life we 
have another wide area; the most important problem here, 
I suppose, has to do with the individual as a consumer and the 
need for better consumer education. 

Not only is there need for change in the content of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum so that it will have more meaning for 
the students, but the objectives—the kinds of outcomes that 


we want from this program—need to be more broadly con- 
ceived. 


We need to include such objectives as the development of 
a wider range of significant and worthwhile interests; study 
skills and ways of thinking that will enable the boy or girl to 
continue his own self-education; an awareness of, and con- 
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cern about, social problems; various attitudes important in 
democratic living. In connection with Mr. Reeves’ statement 
I mention specifically the development of a respect for labor 
and the dignity attached to labor. 

I should like to comment on another implication which 
grows out of the increasing proportion of young people going 
to high school, and that is the recognition that there are other 
ways of learning than reading and listening. I am not sug- 
gesting that reading and listening are not very important ways 
in which young people learn, but I am suggesting that as the 
proportion of the population in school increases there needs 
to be an increased recognition that people learn in various 
ways. They learn through doing, through expressing them- 
selves in various art media, through work they do in shops, 
through observation and participation. It is only in recent 
years that we have given any consideration to other ways in 
which young people may learn effectively. 

I think, however, that we ought to make another distinc- 
tion which is not usually made in secondary school programs: 
the distinction between experiences provided to give new ideas, 
and the experiences provided to help organize, reflect upon, 
and get meaning out of these ideas. We do have the respon- 
sibility for providing new ideas, but education should also in- 
volve organizing, interpreting, reflecting upon, and making 
some sense out of the ideas that we already have. It is true 
that as a general rule we have tended to provide courses and 
to evaluate them almost solely in terms of what new infor- 
mation is provided. We have minimized the effort to or- 
ganize, to interpret, to evaluate, to explain the ideas which 
young people already have. Both types of experience need to 
be provided in the secondary school program. 

Mr. Hosan: I was impressed with what Mr. Tyler said 
in reference to two things which have bearing on the motion 
picture in education. The first is his emphasis on the need for 
new kinds of educational objectives—the development of a 
wide range of interests, awareness of social problems, new 
ways of thinking, attitudes important in democratic living, and 
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so forth. The second is his point that we must extend the 
kinds of experiences we provide in school beyond reading and 
listening. 

When I saw today’s program for discussion I realized it 
wasn’t by chance that the topic included education and adjust- 
ment. This implies that there is a difference between educa- 
tion and adjustment. I am not so sure that there isn’t a dif- 
ference today and that this difference should not be eliminated. 
If it is to be eliminated, education must be more concerned 
with the kinds of experiences that go on outside of school than 
it has been in the past, and it must also be concerned with us- 
ing materials other than words and books. 

We have, in the past, been pretty well satisfied with educa- 
tion if a youngster or student could demonstrate that he knew 
something about something, but we were not much concerned 
with whether he did anything about what he knew. So we 
make the distinction, then, which Aristotle made a long time 
ago in De Anima, the distinction between the potential and the 
actual. Aristotle discussed knowledge in this way: Knowl- 
edge can be potential if you just know a thing, but in order 
for it to become actual you have to act upon it or act upon 
principles formulated out of your knowledge. If we are go- 
ing to have the kind of education which makes people aware 
of things, and if we are going to have the kind of education 
which is concerned with adjusting to situations as well as 
knowing about them, we have to provide other kinds of ex- 
periences than just talking, reading, or listening. 

I do not think anything particularly new has been brought 
out within the last couple of years on health. We all know 
that there are many inequalities in the health status and op- 
portunities of our people. We know that there are great 
problems of unemployment. But despite the fact that we 
know these things, we don’t do very much about them. [| 
don’t mean to minimize new data on these problems, but I do 
want to say that we have been aware only verbally that these 
problems have existed, and consequently we haven’t done very 
much about them. 
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If we are going to develop an educational program which is 
concerned with actual knowledge, that is, doing something 
about what you know, we have to provide experiences which 
are related very closely to life, which have movement and ac- 
tion, and out of which our own thinking and our own con- 
cepts can grow. It is in the sense of actualizing education, 
that is, making it very real, that motion pictures are beginning 
to be recognized as a revolutionary instrument in education. 

As an example of the kinds of actuality, active interest, and 
awareness developed from the use of motion pictures, I cite 
the use at the Tower Hill School in Wilmington, Delaware, 
of the March of Time film on juvenile delinquency. This film 
traces the career of a boy from his neighborhood gang life at 
the age of twelve through a gradually developing career of 
crime culminating in his entering the penitentiary with the 
death sentence for murder. The Tower Hill students im- 
mediately after seeing that film became interested in an active 
way in the problems of juvenile delinquency in Wilmington. 
The next morning they read in the papers that there were no 
slum areas in the city. They traced the item down through 
about seventeen different community agencies and found out 
that the technical definition of a slum is five city blocks, and 
in Wilmington it happens that the substandard dwellings don’t 
arrange themselves in five continuous blocks. They went to 
the police department and asked to be taken on a tour of the 
slum areas; the police said, ““There are no slum areas.”” The 
police, however, proceeded to take them on a tour through the 
“unnamed” areas. 

Next the students went to the health department and found 
that these same substandard dwelling areas accounted for 65 
per cent of the tuberculosis cases in Wilmington, the highest 
rate of venereal infection, and the highest proportion of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

I merely cite this as an example of the kinds of awareness, 
the kinds of interest in the community, the kinds of things that 
people do when the original experience provided is one which 
deals with actuality in a vivid manner. 
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There is a second activity in relation to motion pictures 
which I think bears very closely on the education and adjust- 
ment of youth; it bears particularly on a problem already 
mentioned in this discussion, the need of youth for community 
study and experience. This activity is the production of films 
on community problems by high school students. The high 
school students in Denver, Colorado, have produced a 25- 
minute film on the problems of health in the community. They 
presented all the agencies operating to keep Denver a healthy 
place to live as well as some of the health hazards which still 
exist, particularly poverty and bad housing. 

The making of that film involved a deep penetration of ac- 
tual conditions in order to gather the data on the health 
problem from the people working in that field. It went far 
beyond that, however, for these students had to take what 
they found through experience, fit it together into a pattern, 
and tell the story to other people, not only in words but 
through actual pictures. In other words, they had to intro- 
duce a kind of basic evidence to give substance and reality to 
their conclusions. 

This, I think, is where the motion picture fits into a pro- 
gram for the education and adjustment of youth. It is the 
kind of medium which goes beyond words, deals with actuality, 
arouses interest, leads to further investigation, and carries a 
message which has meaning to people. 

Looking ahead in this discussion to teacher education inter- 
est in this problem, we need to be concerned with motion pic- 
tures in two ways: first, using them directly in our curriculum, 
that is, using them as a medium of communication; and second, 
learning how to use them effectively in the classroom. The 
fact that teachers have seen movies in the downtown theater 
doesn’t mean they are going to be able to use them effectively 
in the classroom—lead a thorough discussion, isolate issues 
from this fast-moving experience, or use them to develop de- 
sirable types of thinking. We have to consider motion pic- 
tures seriously when we talk about new types of experiences 
and new types of curricula; we must utilize this new medium of 
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communication which has been developed in the past century, 
and make its use effective in the classroom. 

Mr. BIiGELow: We began with the general problem of youth 
in our culture, went on with certain implications for our sec- 
ondary schools, and then Mr. Hoban indicated the value of 
certain techniques and materials in dealing with that problem. 
Two important points, it seems to me, have been made 
throughout. In the first place, both society and the school 
have been continuously seen as having a much broader re- 
sponsibility to youth than has been always true in the past. 
What Mr. Reeves said about health conditions illustrates the 
first part of that point; what Mr. Tyler and Mr. Hoban said 
about the necessity for the school to concern itself with the 
whole gamut of problems that are bothering young people 
today illustrates the second part. 

I have been impressed further, as I have been listening, 
with the continuous emphasis upon the necessity in education 
and in life of bringing our thinking and acting closer together 
under the guidance of fundamental democratic purposes. 
The implication has been that, in schools and elsewhere, we 
have often tended to distinguish rather sharply between think- 
ing about problems and doing something about them. 

Both of these ideas point very decidedly to the kinds of 
teachers we need if the challenges raised this afternoon are 
to be met. First of all, it seems clear that a teacher today 
must have a very wide understanding of the social order of 
which he is a part. Mr. Reeves thought the unemployment 
problem would not be solved for young people entirely by 
vocational education and guidance; I[ think we all understand 
that he was implying that here is a political and economic prob- 
lem that cannot be dealt with directly through education alone. 

Teachers are citizens and as such, particularly because 
their professional problems are affected and increased by the 
kind of situation Mr. Reeves described, should manifestly be 
able to share in looking at, thinking about, and doing some- 
thing with respect to these problems that underlie our social 
difficulties of today. Furthermore, if they are going to work 
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with boys and girls in such a way as to increase the likelihood 
that their pupils will understand their own society and grow 
in ability and desire to deal intelligently with its basic prob- 
lems, then teachers need to demonstrate in their own lives the 
kind of understanding they are seeking to develop. 

I have used the word “understanding” in connection with 
social problems and our particular culture, but I want to em- 
phasize the point that I do not mean merely having informa- 
tion on the subject. It seems to me perfectly evident that if, 
as Mr. Tyler called for, we are to provide boys and girls with 
opportunities for firsthand experiences with community life, 
for learning from these experiences, and for exercising their 
intellectual powers with respect to the problems they are faced 
with as a result of these experiences, then we need teachers 
who are participating members of the community rather than 
mere onlookers. So the first implication I draw is that teach- 
ers for the kind of society and school that have been described 
this afternoon need to have the kind of understanding of the 
community that grows not only from reflection but from active 
participation in the local situation. 

A second point | would like to emphasize is this. The 
problems of the boys and girls with whom these teachers deal 
are considerably determined by the impact of the culture upon 
them, so the social understanding I have been recommending 
will not only aid teachers in the ways I have suggested, but 
also is valuable in helping them to understand the children 
entrusted to their care, in realizing more sympathetically and 
sensitively the nature of their problems, in understanding that 
a boy or girl from an underprivileged home, who is perhaps a 
Negro, is subjected to certain influences that affect his per- 
sonality and that must be taken into account by the skillful 
educator if educational experiences are to be provided that 
will aid the individual to grow in the direction of social com- 
petence and the solution of his difficulties by democratic means. 

It is, however, equally evident that teachers need to look 
directly at boys and girls themselves and to understand what 
the sciences of child and adolescent psychology have to tell 
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us about the ways in which young people develop through time 
and about the needs that typically arise at particular stages of 
development. Nor is it in my judgment sufficient that this 
understanding be acquired only at second hand. The point I 
just made about getting social understanding merely from 
reading holds just as strongly here. ‘Therefore, I feel a sec- 
ond implication from what has been said here to be that young 
people planning to teach should be given as early as possible 
opportunities for direct contact with boys and girls in all sorts 
of situations, out of school as well as in the classrooms, and 
that the boys and girls they meet represent a range in age, 
class and caste status in our society, so that the prospective 
teacher may get some firsthand appreciation of the variety of 
problems confronting children for whatever reason. 

I would like to make an additional point that goes a little 
beyond the suggestions that have been made hitherto. Both 
Mr. Reeves and Mr. Tyler have emphasized the importance, 
in their judgment, of providing work experiences in conjunc- 
tion with educational experiences. Now it seems to me that 
if the teachers in charge of the educational experiences do not 
likewise have a sense of responsibility for the work experi- 
ences, for understanding these and seeing how they fit into the 
total experience of these young people and guiding the class- 
room instruction accordingly, then it is unlikely that they can 
really do a good job. In other words, we appear to be in- 
sisting that educational specialists become distinctly less spe- 
cialized in their activities than they have been in the past, cer- 
tainly work more cooperatively and think together more in 
terms of their common responsibilities to young people, and 
try to see how the particular activities of each fit into a total 
educational pattern designed to meet the needs and problems 
described this afternoon. 

Our difficulty is increased by the fluidity of the present so- 
cial scene. Is the existing situation a temporary emergency 
growing out of a depression and unsettled world conditions, 
or is it a more permanent proposition? If we were dead cer- 
tain it was either we could make plans accordingly, but I 
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don’t see how we can know how much is permanent and how 
much is not. There are altogether too many things that 
happen to disturb the special circumstances now existing. 
This much, however, appears to be true: for a long time be- 
fore the depression set in there was a steady increase in the 
secondary school enrollment, and I see no reason to suppose 
that that trend will not continue. In other words, I think we 
shall be making a mistake if we assume that the problems we’ve 
been discussing are solely to be attributed to the depression 
and the international situation. As I see it, we may look 
forward, regardless of whatever improvement may occur in 
the special problems that have been bedeviling us recently, to 
a longer period of schooling than was true ten, twenty or forty 
years ago, and many of the problems we have been discussing 
will continue to exist in that situation. 

May I refer to my earlier remark about the increasing rec- 
ognition of the importance of relating thought and action 
right down the line? As I see it, the provision of work op- 
portunities for young people of secondary school age—oppor- 
tunities for contributing to the improvement of the commu- 
nity—may be regarded as an essential part of a well-rounded, 
properly integrated experience with respect to which they may 
subsequently read and study, speculate and reflect in the class- 
room, and by means of which they can constantly check their 
reflections in the out-of-class situation. It is accordingly my 
judgment that even if the present great unemployment of 
youth is temporary, the emphases made by Mr. Reeves and 
Mr. Tyler this afternoon will still hold water. 

With respect to our discussion of the unemployment prob- 
lem and the probable future of the American population, | 
think I can safely make a few remarks. So far as I know, 
virtually all students of the subject agree that the population 
of this country will probably become practically stationary be- 
ween 1965 and 1985—they vary in their estimates according 
to their techniques of prophecy. Eventually, moreover, the 
age composition will stabilize and then the number of employ- 
ables at any given time will tend to be stationary. As to 
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whether or not we have to assume that there will always be 
a permanent reservoir of employables who cannot find jobs, 
I see no reason why we should assume that that number needs 
to be very large. Technological changes continually upset the 
industrial equilibrium and reduce employment in certain 
branches, but there is no reason why that equilibrium should 
not be repaired in time. 

I would like to make one more point. It seemed to me 
that the suggestion that the problem could be settled by pre- 
paring young people for specific jobs was, as Mr. Reeves said, 
far too simple and incomplete, valuable though it is in part, 
but I also thought that Mr. Reeves’ comment about there 
being only so many jobs for engineers, so many jobs for doc- 
tors, so many jobs for this, that and the other, also ought to 
be corrected. At a given moment that is of course relatively 
true, but to assume that over a period of time there is a set 
limit to the available jobs in any economy, that it is impossible 
to increase production and so also work opportunities, is an 
economic fallacy. I don’t believe that Mr. Reeves meant that 


but he may have given that impression to some people. In 
other words, it seems to me that the solution of this problem 
requires an attack at both ends in terms of the better prepara- 
tion of young people and also of reforming and improving our 
economy. It would not be satisfactory to approach the prob- 
lem exclusively from either point of view. 
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summary of outstanding new projects of the 

Council as well as a progress report on proj- 
ects under way. ‘The statement in this number of 
THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD departs from the cus- 
tomary procedure to give readers specific informa- 
tion concerning what is in many ways the most im- 
portant and urgent of all the Council projects. 
The following statement on “Education and the 
National Defense” is the result of many hours of 
labor on the part of representatives of various edu- 
cational associations as well as of the officers and 
staff members of the American Council on Educa- 


p= Council at Work is ordinarily a brief 








The American Council on Education has drawn up and 
presented to the President of the United States a state- 
ment, ‘‘Education and the National Defense,’ which seeks to 
define the fundamental principles of cooperation between 
education and the federal government in relation to national 
defense and which recommends the setting up of appropriate 
arrangements to carry out these principles. Specifically, the 
statement proposes that the federal government name a com- 
mittee from the several governmental agencies especially con- 
cerned with the role of education in the national defense to 
cooperate with a similar committee to be named by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

In response to the Council’s proposal the President of thé 
United States has authorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee including representatives from the following governmental 
agencies : 
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Civilian Conservation Corps National Defense Council 
Department of Agriculture National Youth Administration 
Department of the Interior Navy Department 

Department of Labor Office of Education 

Library of Congress War Department 


Work Projects Administration 


The committee appointed by the Council consists of repre- 
sentatives from the following national educational organiza- 
tions : 

American Association of School Administrators 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
American Vocational Association 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of American Universities 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
National Association of State Universities 

National Catholic Educational Association 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 
National Education Association 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 


A joint meeting of the two committees has already been 
held. The framework for cooperation between government 
and organized education has thus been established. Other 
meetings of the two committees will be held to assure the con- 


tinuity of cooperative action in the interest of the national 
defense. 


Education and the National Defense 


On September 8, 1939, the President of the United States 
declared that a limited “national emergency exists.’’ Since 
then, the rapid movement of events has intensified the need 
for a continuous appraisal of the full implications of this 
statement with respect to all matters of national concern, 
including education. Because of the close integration of mod- 
ern life, an emergency whether of peace or of war inevitably 
has its repercussions upon practically every aspect of Amer- 
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ican life. The depression was not restricted to Wall Street, 
but extended into each home, business enterprise, and class- 
room. Likewise the concept of “total defense’’ no longer is 
restricted to the military and naval forces, but involves agri- 
culture, industry, education, government, and almost every 
other agency and institution of society. 

As an emergency affects the total life of the nation, so it 
can be met only by cooperation between government and all 
of the other agencies of modern society. The schools and 
institutions of higher learning earnestly desire such coopera- 
tion. 


COOPERATION Not AN EMERGENCY DEVELOPMENT 


Cooperation of schools and other educational institutions 
with governmental agencies may seem more essential during 
a period of stress, but it is neither peculiarly nor primarily 
restricted to such emergencies. Education is of fundamental 
importance in the development and perpetuation of a demo- 
cratic form of government and has earnestly sought to foster 


cooperation as a basic principle of democratic life. 

Cooperation between the agencies of education and the 
departments of government has long been recognized as de- 
sirable and necessary. The Office of Education has rendered 
invaluable service to the entire field of education. The De- 
partment of Labor has actively participated in the enactment 
of legislation for child care and protection, and has encouraged 
the passing of compulsory education laws. Almost from its 
inception the Department of Agriculture has maintained a 
close relationship with the land-grant colleges and universities. 
The development of industrial, agricultural, and home eco- 
nomics education has been stimulated by the cooperative activ- 
ities of governmental and educational agencies. The National 
Youth Administration and the camps of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps are practical demonstrations of the participation 
of government in the field of education. 

Likewise, continual cooperation has been maintained between 
educational institutions and the directing agencies of military 
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and naval defense. For many years a number of army and 
navy officers have been assigned annually to selected engineer- 
ing schools for a year of graduate study. Several hundred 
trade and industrial technicians in the Army Air Corps have 
been sent annually to technical and trade schools for training 
in their specific fields. The Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
operating continuously since 1918, and the recently inaugu- 
rated Civilian Pilot Training program are established and 
maintained in several hundred educational institutions. 

These are but a few of the many possible illustrations of 
cooperation in civil functions as well as in the national defense, 
in normal periods as well as during emergencies; but such co- 
operation has usually been in specific fields, often only for a 
particular purpose, and frequently sporadic. No comprehen- 
sive plan for the development, coordination, and appraisal of 
such cooperation has been developed. 

For the most part, the initiative for cooperation has been 
taken by governmental agencies. The growing complexity of 
government and the expansion of its technical divisions in both 
the natural and social sciences will increase rather than lessen 
the demands upon educational institutions. Consequently it 
becomes increasingly necessary to clarify the interrelationships 
of education and government. 


EDUCATION AND THE LAsT WorLD WAR 


The principle of cooperation, characteristic of periods when 
no emergency exists, should be consistently maintained during 
any period of emergency whether of peace or of war. Cer- 
tainly the present period demands both a realistic facing of 
current problems and a consistent effort to preserve the basic 
values of education. Despite this fact, comparatively few 
educational agencies have participated in the formulation 
of the plans which have been and are being developed for the 
national defense. 

The need for definite preliminary planning in event of war 
was effectively demonstrated by its very absence prior to and 
during the early months of the last World War. At the out- 
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break of hostilities neither the schools and higher institutions 
nor the federal government had given consideration to the role 
of education under war conditions. This is evidenced by the 
fact that less than twenty-five articles on the impact of war 
upon educational practice, and these of a very general char- 
acter, appeared in professional journals prior to America’s 
entrance into the war. No provision had been made for main- 
taining the continuity of vital educational programs and serv- 
ices. No forecast had been made of the need for technical 
and officer personnel, the sources from which it could be re- 
cruited with the least possible disruption of other educational 
programs, nor of the agencies best equipped for supplying it. 

When America declared war in 1917, the failure to have 
made preliminary plans was undoubtedly a contributing factor 
in the immediate development of a war psychosis and loss of 
perspective. There was wholesale depletion of both student 
bodies and faculties by the autumn of 1917 with losses of 40 
per cent from the pre-war enrollment. Many students and 
faculty members were assigned to service with little regard 
for previous training or special aptitudes. The calm judgment 
of post-war years has indicated that many activities were 
carried to needless excess and that serious and, at times, 
irreparable mistakes were made which could have been avoided 
by careful planning prior to the rise of the inevitable emo- 
tionalism of actual war. At the outbreak of hostilities, no 
agency either of government or of education had been charged 
with the task of creating the machinery for effective coopera- 
tion between educational institutions and military agencies in 
the coordination of their efforts, nor was such machinery imme- 
diately created. Instead there were endless confusion, over- 
lapping of responsibilities, and even conflict of orders in the 
utilization of the schools and colleges by the various depart- 
ments and agencies of government—War, Treasury, Bureau 
(now Office) of Education, and the numerous war-created 
committees and commissions. 

As there was no centralized clearance agency in the govern- 
ment, so there was also no single agency to represent or to 
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speak for education. Representatives of organizations of 
educational institutions, superintendents and principals of in- 
dividual school systems, presidents of colleges and universities, 
and laymen—all sought direct audience with representatives 
of governmental agencies. Various special commissions were 
formed but each proved inadequate to cope with the emer- 
gency. It was not until January 1918 that the Emergency 
Council on Education (which later became the American 
Council on Education) was formed to represent educational 
interests, particularly those of higher education. The follow- 
ing month the War Department established the Committee 
on Education and Special Training. ‘The fact that no prelim- 
inary plans had been made, together with the failure to pro- 
vide for effective liaison between education and government, 


resulted in confusion and the comparative waste of seven 
precious months. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


In view of the difficulties that were experienced in the last 
World War, adequate consideration should be given now to 
the full significance of the relation of education to the national 
defense. The latter should be conceived in a thoroughly com- 
prehensive manner to include not only the maintenance of the 
military and naval forces at an appropriate level of efficiency, 
but also the adaptation of institutions and agencies to insure: 


1. the intelligent conservation and utilization of the na- 
tion’s resources, both human and natural; 

2. the development of the health and physical status of 
the people to the highest possible level; 

3. the development through education of the native 
capacity of the population for individual and social 
well-being to the highest possible level of effectiveness. 
This includes mental alertness, the growth of moral 
and ethical values in the individual, and the develop- 
ment of a sense of social responsibility and of the 
capacity for effective cooperative action. 
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National defense so conceived is of vital importance at all 
times and is as necessary for the pursuits of peace as for those 
of war. In the realization of each of these basic aspects of 
defense, the role of education is crucial. 

Under a democratic form of government the schools and 
institutions of higher learning are major instruments of society 
for the achievement of the highest possible well-being of each 
individual and the preservation of the fundamental values of 
democratic life. It is largely through education that young 
citizens attain their convictions regarding the nation to which 
they belong. Education contributes greatly to shaping their 
minds, bodies, and spirits. Education gives them skills which 
they may employ to their own advantage and to the advantage 
of their fellow men. If Americans are to preserve their belief 
in democracy, if they are to comprehend their national prob- 
lems, if they are to understand what resources are available 
for dealing with those problems, if they are to know how those 
resources may be effectively employed and are to have deter- 
mination so to employ them, if—finally—they are to solve 
their problems together in free democratic fashion, then edu- 
cation must be heavily, even principally, relied upon. 

These considerations are an integral part of national de- 
fense. In the crisis which European democracies now face, it 
is all the more imperative to maintain our faith in the demo- 
cratic way of life. Since the achievement of this larger con- 
cept of national defense is necessarily a slow process, the 
agencies of education and of the federal government should 
proceed at once to define their respective and concurrent re- 
sponsibilities in these several areas and make appropriate pro- 
visions for effective cooperation. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain perspective dur- 
ing a period of crisis. Consequently, it is imperative that basic 
principles of cooperation between educational agencies and the 
various departments of the government be understood, that 
well-defined policies be established, and that the necessary 
organizational machinery be created to assure the effective 
application of such principles and policies. 
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There are two basic assumptions which should determine 
the formulation of specific policies: (1) adequate considera- 
tion must be given to the conservation of educational values, 
resources, and personnel; (2) all the agencies of education 
must be utilized for the most effective meeting of any national 
emergency. These two assumptions are not in opposition nor 
does the first imply a less patriotic attitude than the second. 
They are equally vital and are correlative, the emphasis upon 
each at any time being dependent upon the degree of the emer- 
gency and the exigencies of the immediate situation. 


THe CONSERVATION OF EDUCATION 


It is impossible to differentiate sharply between the desir- 
able procedures for the realization of the two major objectives 
enumerated above, conservation and mobilization. An ade- 
quate conception of national defense will have as much value 
for one as for the other, and the specific recommendations for 
each are to a varying degree applicable to both. Certain funda- 
mental principles, however, should be made the basis of action 
to assure more fully the adequate conservation of education. 

Even in times of emergency, policies and practices in the 
utilization of educational resources should be adopted only 
after the most careful weighing of their probable long-range 
consequences. In the interests, therefore, of education, which 
are identical with the long-time interests of the national de- 
fense, as defined earlier in this document, the following safe- 
guards should be exercised. They are applicable to private 
and public schools and institutions of higher learning: 

1. Emergency programs should not interfere unduly with 
the regular work of the schools and higher institutions. 

2. States of mind leading to war hysteria should be dis- 
couraged; freedom of learning and teaching should be safe- 
guarded; the language or literature of no country should be 
eliminated from the curriculum; so-called “hundred per cent” 
campaigns should be kept out of the classroom; personal or 
social discrimination because of racial or national origins 
should not be tolerated. 
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3. An undue insistence upon regimentation of thought and 
action, including distortion of textbooks and other materials 
of instruction, and the uncritical use of materials of propa- 
ganda should be assiduously avoided. 


MOBILIZATION IN THE EVENT OF AN EMERGENCY 


If a more critical emergency develops, there are three major 
areas in which it is essential to formulate basic principles of 
cooperation between the agencies of the federal government 
and of education: (1) administration, (2) personnel, and (3) 
research. 


Administration 


The integrity of educational institutions should be preserved 
and relations with military and naval authorities should be 
evolved cooperatively. All fields of special training required 
by the government should be the subject of cooperative ar- 
rangements in which areas of federal or governmental control 
are carefully defined. Among other things, this implies: 


1. that the responsibility for administrative control of 
the agencies of education continue in the hands of the 
educational officers of the schools and the institutions 
of higher learning; 

2. that a high quality of education be insured by main- 
taining fully qualified personnel for administration, 
research, and instruction; 

3. that, because of the serious effect of interruption of 
the educational program, access to the classroom, the 
school system, or the institutions of higher learning by 
representatives of governmental agencies be carefully 
controlled with full regard for the proper powers and 
responsibilities of the duly constituted educational 
authorities ; 

4. that all supplementary curricula of schools and col- 
leges relative to any emergency be worked out co- 
operatively and be prepared under the direction of 
educators assisted by special committees charged with 
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the formulation of general principles and the determi- 
nation of basic areas for the preparation of such sup- 
plementary curricular materials as an emergency may 
make imperative. 


Personnel 


Of primary concern to both government and education is 
the most effective use of educational personnel—students as 
well as faculty. This implies the development of an extensive 
program prior to the outbreak of hostilities including: 


1. a comprehensive classification of personnel required 
by the various agencies of government and defense; 
for example, economic planning agencies, information 
divisions, medical and welfare services, ordnance, en- 
gineering, chemical warfare; 

2. a corresponding classification of the personnel of edu- 
cational institutions capable of rendering such service, 
but with full consideration of the importance of main- 
taining the continued effectiveness of such educational 
agencies ; 

3. creation of a national classification board for the de- 
velopment and validation of necessary tests to de- 
termine general fitness and special aptitudes; 

4. the application of classification tests to all individuals 
at the time of their induction into service in order to 
make possible their assignment to the types of service 
for which they are best fitted and to select those who 
should remain in educational institutions for further 
preparation. 


Research 


Of equal importance with personnel and closely related to 
it is the effective cooperation of governmental and nongovern- 
mental agencies in maintaining and developing facilities for 
research. The increasing mechanization of industrial life and 
the arms of the national defense, the development of new 
materials and of more efficient methods in their production, 
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and the need for more effective conservation and utilization of 
natural resources—these make imperative the maintenance of 
research facilities at the highest possible level of effectiveness. 

The specific facilities needed for research will depend upon 
the nature of the problems to be approached. The initial 
step is the determination of the type of problem. To achieve 
this end, close cooperation is necessary between far seeing 
leaders in the national defense and imaginative leaders in the 
field of science. 

Consequently extensive and continuous planning of research 
in all fields of both the physical and the social sciences is essen- 
tial. This implies at least the following activities: 


1. careful appraisal of research facilities that will be 
needed in time of an emergency; 

. surveys of research facilities now available under gov- 
ernmental agencies, in private industries, and in edu- 
cational institutions ; 

. the designation of special research agencies and the 
allocation of areas of research on the basis of their 
facilities in terms of personnel and equipment, again 
with adequate consideration to the necessity of con- 
tinuing the fundamental educational and research 
functions of institutions and organizations. 


The continuity of scientific and scholarly research should be 
safeguarded even in a major emergency, for such activities can- 
not be interrupted or suspended without serious national loss. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF ADEQUATE Co- 
OPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


In order to assure the carrying out of the basic principles 
and the more specific policies of cooperation enumerated above 
and such others as will be found mutually desirable, a mini- 
mum of machinery is necessary. The American Council on 
Education recommends the following procedures: 

1. The organization of two committees, one by Executive 
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Order of the President to represent such departments and 
independent establishments and agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment as he shall designate: the other by the American 
Council on Education to represent the following educational 
agencies: American Association of School Administrators, 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, American 
Vocational Association, Association of American Colleges, 
Association of American Universities, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, National Association of 
State Universities, National Catholic Educational Association, 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, National 
Education Association, Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, and such additions as may seem desirable to 
the Council. 

2. The designation by each committee of one individual who 
shall be the liaison officer between governmental and educa- 
tional agencies. 

3. The meeting of these two committees in joint session as 
often as may be necessary to evolve cooperatively such further 
organization as shall seem desirable and to assure effective 
and continuous cooperation. 


SUMMARY 


This document is a formulation of present thinking and in- 
cludes within it the means for its change. No statement of 
desirable policy can be permanent. It is impossible to predict 
future developments, and both government and education are 
too complex and ramify into too many fields to permit the 
formulation of more specific recommendations at the present 
time. Essential flexibility can be assured only by the estab- 
lishment of some instrument for continuous cooperation and 
exchange of information and plans. It is also recognized that 
although certain educational agencies, such as medical, engi- 
neering, or vocational schools, may be governed by policies 
not specifically described in this statement, the basic principles 
are equally applicable. 
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Every effort should be expended for the preservation of the 
democratic process. The present international conflict has 
developed a clear unanimity of belief that upon America has 
now been laid, as perhaps never before, the responsibility of 
maintaining and refining the essential processes of democracy 
through their effective operation in the United States. 

It is of critical importance that education should employ 
every effort to preserve those freedoms that lie at the heart 
of democracy, and that in these efforts it should receive the 
full support of the people and their elected representatives. 
We know that war fans human passions and breeds intoler- 
ance and a spirit of oppression. We know, too, that freedom 
of thought and expression are of the essence of democratic 
existence. We must, then, redouble the jealousy with which 
we guard the rights of all loyal Americans to do their own 
thinking and boldly to declare the result. 

It is necessary to seek continuously to preserve the basic 
services and values of education. Any period of emergency 
threatens the continuity of such services and values, as emotion 
rather than judgment dictates policies. Education, like democ- 
racy itself, consistently seeks in every possible way to advance 
the cause of peace and to promote the national welfare. To 
achieve these ends, education is eager to enter into such co- 
operative relationships as shall insure its own continued effec- 


tiveness and at the same time contribute most constructively 
to the national defense. 





